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PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, 1917-18. 


CosTiKTs.—Schods — Length of course and term-^Instnictors— 8tudent3->Amoant of oflered— 

Oradoate^MiUtaiy drill— rroperty—Inoome— Four-year high schools — Btatlstical tables. 


SCHOOLS INCLUDED. 

Tho schools represented in this chapter We either private secondary 
schools or schools ranking higher than secondary schools but not 
offering a four-year collegiate course or not classed as junior colleges. 
Only a very small percenl^age of them offer any work beyond the 
secondary grades. A large number offer elementary as well as 
secondary work; in fact, th^ number of elementary pupils exceeds 
the number of secondary students, as will be noted in Table 6. The . 
statistics in tliis ”bhapter, however, relate only to private secondary 
schools unless elementary schools are specifically designated. The 
private secondary schools offering only a ctynmercial course have 
been included in the report on private commercial and business 
schools. About 60 schools, formerly included ‘in this chapter, have 
^ been transferred to the chapter on commercial schools, thereby 
tending to reduce the list of schools represented he^ein. No school 
has beep included which does not ciux)Jl at least 10 secondary 
students, ' 

NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING. 

The n \mber of ))rivato. secondary schools reporting since 1900 
shows considerable variation, as will be noted in figure 1, It is 
doubtful if the total number of such schools in the UiSted States has 
decreased during any interval represented in tho graph. There was 
apparently a rapid decrease from 1900 to 1909, but tho very abrupt 
rise in tho curv’o after that date seems to indicate that a decreasing 
number of schools submitted a report within this ^period. Many 
private secondary schools are organized each year, and many go ojii 
.of existence annually. A frequent and thor^gh ^e^d8ion of the 
mailin0:list maintained by the Bureau of Education is necessary in 
order to insure comparable* returns from year to year. It is evident 
that a thorough revision of the list was made in the years following 
1909, A slight decrease is shown for 1 916, and a decided decrease for 
1918. It is not possible from the inquiries sent out to ascertain how 
many of these private secondary schools were closed on account of 
^ the WAT. The greateet number of schools reported in 1916 and thij[ 
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6 BIEKKUL SUJtVBT OP EDUOATIOK, 1015-1918. 

Tabli %.—IUview ofiUUutics o/privaU high $chool$ and academia, 1907-1918— Dutrihu- 
tian o/itui^ts by yeart and by coune of study ^ 


Students In first year: 
BowTT. 

qiAL 


11,006 

10,9iS 


Total 

Per cent., 




Btudenta In seoond year: 

Boys 

Qirfc. 




9,223 


Total 

I’eroent., 


17,010 

26.6 


Btodents In third year: 

Boys 

Qirb 


Total 

l*er cent. , 


H,63 

22.4 


Students In Ibartli yoor: 

Boys 

Qlrli 


Total....; 
Per cent.. 


Academic ooune; 

Schools reporting 

Stitdents 

Oommffdal ooiuse; 

8<dK>ols reporting 

Students 

Technical or manual training 
course: 

Schools rcpoitinK....' 

Students 

■ Teacher training oouiee: 

Schools reporting. 

Students 

Acrtculturml course: 

Schools reporting 

Students 

. Borne economics ooune: 

Schools reporting 

Students 


1006 


13,628 

13,233 


36, 761 


11,011 


8,387 10,392;11,197 


21,403 


7, 7S7 
7,OV> 


e,m 

5, Si'S 


looo 


14,446 

14,677 


17,680'l9,861 21.653]22,782;23,674 
19,8W |22,001 |23, 910j26, 686,26, S8» 


29,122 


^.4 


11,623 


,07, 775 41 ,]ft45i6r2|48. 468*50, 613 
^2“, 34.9| koj ^.8 


22,830: 


26.9^ 26.9 


J7,asi 

^ 21. « 


18,086 

21.3 


6,9851 7,327 
7,024; 7,497 


1910 1911 


1^12 1913 


1916 |i 1918 


23,746 23,887i26,633 
ae,021i27,244 31,510 


60.666151,131 68,143 
^.4 34.31 36.6 


13, 86115, 46o! 16, 619 17, 61 1,18,697' 18, 622118, 661 18,500 
15, 285;i7,066il8, 473jl9,871|20,421i20,474i21, 045122, 251 


29, 13632,52636,092^7,182 30,018.39,096^, 706,40, 751/ 
■27.1! M.9 26.8f 26.8| 26. 8| 3r..ja| 26 6| 25.7 


I ‘ 

8.827 9,119il0,S1212.222!l2,94l:l3,726ll4, 169 14, 227|14, 469114,263 
8,554 8,967 11,881 13,479il4,394]15,095|15,914 15,907;15,976| 16, 753 


22,6flS 

21.2 


26,701 

21.3 


27,335!28,821 30.073 3p. 22430, 445131, 016 
2O.0t 20.^ 20.6 20. 6j 20. 4 | 19.5 

=,j=. ^ j I " 

8.251 9, 664110,567,11, 395 : 12 , 219 12, 72112, 95512, 842 
9 423jjl,084|12,202jl3,078 13,750 14,387|14,984!l6.9W 


" 

IToGC 14,009 14,7^ 1 7, 674:20, 608,22, 769124, 473125, 969 27, 108,27, 939,28,835 
ifo- 1^1 I7:4| i».5 | 17.l| 17. 4 1 17.6 17 8 | k4| 18. 7 | 1«. 3 


.,(3,103 


0,302, 


I.OTOI 2,fM4 2,168 2.199: 2,248- 2,2(3 2.0I9- 
jlli,259 121,296 UW300 132,115 130364 137303^132,621 

I 6 I 4 I 603 704' ' 723 ! 762| 746; 872 

'll,956’l4,in !5,W017,4.57'ir,706 17, 22S.23,.801 


102- 117 138 M22 201 16^. IW - 

3,5iS 4,033 4,583 4, 3331 5,644' 4,927 5,780 


259 


,246 5,810 


100 

2,188 


186 

5.028 


268 


96 

2,200 

203 

5,642 


265 . 288 

5,626^ 6,0fW. 

11t1 124 

2,237 2,346 

288; 276 

7,312, 7,133 


292‘ 280i 2S1 

5,952j 6,006| R,2U8 

2531 19S 152 

4 , 440 ! 3,821 3,623 

.Mil 379 411 

11,507', 8,44712,145 


I This Is the only year In which all schools reported enrollment by years In the course. * 

smallMt nuni6er,in 1909. The total number reporting in 1900 was 
1,978, and the number reporting in 1918 was 2,068. Considering only 
the number'of schools reporting in 4900 and 1915 (a period imaffoctod 
by war conditions), {.hpre Was an increase of 270 schools, or almost 14 

per cent. ’ . , 

Priordto 1902 no data were collected as to the number of schools 
open exclusively for boys or for girls, or as to the number which were 
coeducational. The three lower curves in figure 1 show the munber 
of schools of each type reporting each year since that date (except in 
^1917, When no reports were solicited). In 1902, 53 per wnt of the 
‘/.spools were cbeducatipnal, but in 1918 oiily 45 per cent were ooedu- 
fc j-ication&l. In 190?; the numW of ^Is’ schools was only 29 per cent 
^of the tptal nvmber, but in 1918 they cohstituted 36 per cent of the 
'WitlunrUie ewne period the pejro^tage of: ^ye’ s/^ools 
intfeMied on ly from f« ^ ifl per c^t. In other words, i^tj^' ^ 





PBIVATB HIGH 80H00US AKD A0ADB1OB8, 19Vl^mS, 7 

last 16 years the percentage of coeducational private high schools anil 
academies has decreased 15 per cent; the percentage of such schools 
exclusively for girls has increased 24 per cent; and the percentage 
^clusively for boys has remained practically the same^ the increase 
being only a little over 5 per cent. The validity of these percenlages 
is based on the assumption that the same relative percentage of each 
of the throe types of schools in the United States reported in 1902 
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and ill 1918. Since 1915| the y^ar in which the greatest number of 
schools reported, each type of school shows about the same propor- 
tional rate of decrease. _ ^ 

DENOMINATION^ «AND NONSEC^ABIAN SCHOOLS, 

A casual ihspectiotLof figure %'reveala tte fact that the nonsoQtarian 
private high schools and acadeimes have grad4htUy decreased. fEd ^ 
abrupt rise in the upper curve in figttrife It in the period I9l|) 40 4916 ^ 
is due akicwt wholly to tM^kcreaSiehi^e'number 



8" • BisHKiAL mvnr op bduoatioh, 

schools reporting. In 1900, OTef 52 per cent of all private secondary 
schools were nonsectarian, while in 1918 only 28 per cent of such 
schools were nonsectarian. In other words, there are now only nbout 
half as ihany nonsectarian private secondary schools as there were 1^ 
years ago, while the number of schools controlled by church organiza- 
tions has increased over ‘56 per cent. 

A review of the chronological statistics summarized in Table 2 
shows that this increase has been due very largely to the increase in 
the number of Roman Catholic schools, and to a much smaller 



no. ^.—DonomluAtiocial and nonsactaiiim prirata hifUi Mhools and acadenUM, 190O-W1S. 



: extent to the increase in the number of Lutheran schools. Within this 
period the number of Roman Catholic schools has increased from 361 
to 940, and the ntunber of Lutheran schools from 32 to 53. The 
numbw of Baptist schools also has increased very slightly. All 
^ther private secondary denominational schools for which statistics 
i tfe available during tl^ entire period show decreases. 

SIZE QP sdIWLa 


( The distribiition of privote high schools snd aosdemiee, according 
the - humbtt of scMndfury stndents enrolled in OEch, is shown 
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BtmVBT 07 EDXTOATIOK, 1916^1918. 


Uie schools have from 30 stuiBnts (first quart ile) to 94 students 
(third quartile). Orie-fourth of the schools have fewer than 30 
students, and another one-fourth have more than 94 students. More 
schools enroll 40 students than any other single number (mode). 

PERCENTAOE DISTRIBimON OF STUDENTS. 

From figure 4 it is possible to ^certain the percentage of students 
in any given percentage of schools and vice i^ersa. For example, 20 
per cent of the schools enroll 50 per cent of the students, and 50 per 
cent of the schools enroll almost 80 per cent of the students. Con- 
versely, 20 per cent of the students are enrolled in. about 5 per cent 
of the schools, etc. If the enrollment in each school were the same, 
the “curve of actual distribution” would follow the “line of eqpal 
distribution.” The bowing of the curve of actual distribution away 
from the line of equal distribution indicates the degree of inequality 
in the distribution of students. ^ 

Table 4.-- Method vird in securing the data used in the eonstmetion of figure 4. 


Groups. 

> 

1 

Tor font ! Aocuniii- 
of school.s liitod per- 
liTonoh 1 fontftKos 
pronp. of schools. 

Knroll- 
inoiil in 
schools 
ofo;ich 
proijp. 

For pent 
of total 
enroll- 
ment In 
ench 
KToup. 

Afcuroii- 
.Iniod p(*r- 
C(uitai;cA 
of en- 
rollment. 

1 

3 

4 


0 . 



5 

33,052 

21.2 

21.2 

2 - 

;*» 

10 

1U,S.S0 

12.5 

it. 7 

3 - 

5 ; 

15 

14,441 

Ot.1 

42. S 

4 / 

5 1 

20 

11,764 

7.4 

«*. 2 

■ 6 .... 

5 

25 

1(1,400 

6.6 

WV 8 

e: 

5 

30 

9,004 

5.6 

02. 4 


5 

35 

7,940 

&0 

t'u. 1 

8 

5 

40 

7,107 

C4 

71. s 

9 

' 5 

45 

0,323 

^ HI-0 

75- S 


5 

50 

5,197 


79-! 


5 

56 

4,909 

T.2 

82. :l 

U ^ : 

C 

60 

4,740 

3.1 

85. 1 


5 

65 

4.316 

2.7 

SS. I 


5 

70 

3. VJ5 

2.5 

90. 6 


5 

76 

3, .SCO 

2.8- 

02. i) 


fi 

do 

4 3, m 

2,0 

91- <1 

IT ; 

5 

85 

2,818 

1 g 

Of, 7 


5 

go 

'2i40& 

L4 

% OS. 1 


5 

05 

1,912 

-^1.2 

0th 3 

'■ 

5 

100 

4,206 

.7 

100. u 

- ToUl .1 

100 


158,745 

100.0 

1 






LENGTH OF COURSE AND TERM. 

\ 

figure 5 shows the distribution of private high schools acade- 
mies according to the length of course offered. and accordiiig to the 
length of the term in days. Over 85 per cent of the schools offer a 
^to^year course; oi^er 7 per cent, a three-y6i|r course; almost 4 per 
a two-year fotirsc; and 3.6 per cent, a'^hne-year coiirse. The 
of BchbolsMaring a four-ye^. rourse is almost six tiiries as 
offering aone, two, or three year'^urde. 


\ 

4 
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PRIVATE' HIGH SCHOOLS A^O) ACADEMIES, 1917 - 1918 , H 

Less than 10 per cent of tho four-year schools have a term of 160 
days, or fpwer. Over 40_ per cent of those schools have a term 
exceeding 180 days. About half of them liave a term of 161 to 180 
days. Similar computations can be made for one, two, and three- 
year schools. ^ 

One significant feature of the figure is that the shorter the course 
offered, tho greater the percentage of schools having the short term 



.« » yt 40 n 6o' ^ 

RR oar? OR fiOHoou. 

.ear»» of awiai. nwnogriat. „ 


tn any dosirtd pcrctnliao of scliook, 1»17-1», To rood ih« corvo 
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of 140 days or fewer. This figure should be compared with the 
comspondmg one for public high achools in another chapter. 

If the four groups of schools having one, two, three, and four year ' 
courses are combmed, it is found thpt 1.1 per cent of all private 
schools have a term of 140 dflys, or fewer; 9.5 per cent 14l 
m POT cent, 161 to 180 days; m per cent, 181 to 
200 . .days; «|ld 4;!?.T ger tSent, , oyex ■ , 
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INSTRUCTORS. 

j The cury) representing the total number of instructors in figure 6 
has the 'same general 'Ot^line as the curve for the total number of 
TOhools reporting in figure 1. The decrease from 1900* to 1909 is not 
90 ^apid^ however, and after 191(5 the cxirve for instructors shows an 
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^ increase, l^th an increasing number of students in 1918, as shown 
^ 4in Table 1, an increase in the teaching force is to be ejected. 

The number of women teachers has exceeded the number of men 
teachers each year since 1*900. In more recent year^ the proj^Hion 
of ^ women teachers has increased the more rapidly, as indicated by 
the divergence of the two curves since 1912. In 1900 almost 58 per 
c^i of the iuNHictors were women, while in 1018 almost 62 per cent 
women, " 
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SIZE OP 7ACDLTY AND THE TEACHING *aOAD.” 

The average number of pupUd to each teacher employed has not 
increased matenaUy since 1900. In 1900 the average number was 
10.9; while in 1918 it had increased to only U.3 students to a teacher. 



FttT c,~lngtnictafi In private high wc^cck and academlM, 


T^s curve is pr^tic&Uy unaffected by the variation in the number ^ 
of echoola reporting, sjice a representative sampl<^was secured each^^^^ 
year. * * . 


. The af,erage size of faculty has imweased &om.6.1 in l9^ to §.§ 

mi? ifl f schdols reporting Tfas tosU/ iSQft to 

10p9 (see %k|J- tko avepstge uze.of facility W^..c.Qmpar4tivd^|gu|^ 
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tionally greater iucrease m the number of girls is due to the fact 
that the number of private secoadary schools exclusively for girls 
has increased more rapidly since 1909 than the number of such schwls -- 



exclusively for boys, as shown in figure 1 . ITow much of this increase 
in the number of girls enrolled is due to an increase in a greater ph>- v 
portion of additional reports received firtum girls’ schools from 
boys’ schools since 1909 can not be ascertained! 




* 16 ' * BiBKariAL 

ELEMENTARY FVPUA 

Of the 2,058 schools reporting, 1,517 reported pupils m elementary 
grades. The total number of such pupils, 207,525, includes 87,495 
boys Aid 120,030 girls. In 1916 only 89,679 elementary pupils were 
reported, including 37,311 boys and 52,368 girls. difference 

is accounted for by the fact that a large number of elementary pupils 
in private schools in years preceding 1918 were rejected from the 
tabulation. 

ENROLLMENT IN BOYS' SCHOOLS* SCHOOLS, AND COEDUCA- 

TIONAL SCHOOLS. 

It was shown in figure 1 that the number of coeducational schools 
reporting exceeded the number of girls' schools, and that the number 
of girls' schools exceeded the number of boys' schools each year 
since 1900. The same relationship exists among the number of 
^tudents reported by these three types of schools as shown in figure 9. 
One exception to the comparison occurs, viz, m 1909, when the 
enroDinent in boys' schools exceeded the enrollment in girls' schools. 
In 1918 44.7 per cent of the students were enrolled in coeducational 
aduxds; 28.4 per cent,, in girls' schools; and 26.9 per cent, in boys' 
schools. In 1915, 44.3 per cent of the stndonts were enrolled in 
coeducational schools; *30.1 per cent, in girls' schools; and 25.0 per 
cent in boys' schools. It is evident, therefore, that the percentage 
of students enrolled in girls' schools has decreased slightly within 
, the last three years. The increased enrollment in boys' schools in 
1918 is probably due to the demand for military training, which is 
usually given in schools exclusively for boys. The decrease in the 
number of students enrolled in girls' schools is partly caused by the 
traxisferjof 60 private Secondary schools^offering only a commercial 
course to the chapter on private commercial schools, aince the enroll- 
ment in such schools in 1918. consisted chiefly of girls. 

In 1900, 55.6 per cent of the students were enrolled in coeduca- 
"tional schools; 24 per cent in girls' schools; and 20.4 per cent in 
b<^' schooU. Comparing these percentages with the corresponding 
pcooentages above for 1918, it is found that there has been a notice- 
able decrease in the proportion of students enrolled in coeducational 
scliools within this period of 18*f^rs, and an increase in the propiM'- 
tion of students enrolled in schoold open exclusively to boys and to 
' prls. It appears, therefore, tha't private s^ondaiy schools are becom- 
ing more' and more noncoeducational. 

. » KimOLLHENT BY TEARS ABl> THE NUMBER OBWDAmG. 


relationship of the corves' in figure 10 is sigtiificant. Front 
^iein Jt is poi^Ue compm the entnjteent in year of the 
Oiwine.with the eiirollhi^tm^^^^ yesir of the dicm^ hy iMiting ,1 . 
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the relative distances of .the curvha from the base line. In 1918 the 
enrollment in the third year is about equal to the eprollment in the 
fourth year, both curves on this year being about equidistant from 
the zero line. The enrollment in the first year in 1918 is proportion- 
ally greater than that in preceding years, probably accounted for by 
the fact that' undassified students are tabulated in the firef year 
and by the fact that a greater niunber of special students were 
enrolled in private secondary schools;^ especially in military schools, 
during the period of the war than in preceding years. The number 
graduating is 1 cm than the number in the fourth year and the relative 
distances between these two ciuwes is becoming greater year after 
year. It should he added in this connection that the curve repre- 
senting the number of graduates has in it two compensating errors. 
Schools which offer a course extending a year or two beyond the 
usual secondary course will report fewer graduates than they would 
have reported if their course ended at the completion of the twelfth 
^ade. This factor tends to reduce the number of students complet- 
ing the secondary course and at the same time to increase the enroll- 
ment in the fourth year, since all collegiate students in these schools 
are classed as fourth-year students jn the tabulation. Schools which 
offer only a one, two, or three year course often report graduates 
which are included with the graduates from four-year schools. This 
• factor tend^ to increase tho number of graduates and to decrease the 
enrollment in the fourth year ^rora what it would be if all schools 
offered a four-yc^ course. As these factors counteract each other, 
the relative positions of the curves in figure 10 ore essentially correct. 
T^e greatest inaccuracy is found in the enrollment m'the first year, 
since it includes all special and unclassified students. 

In Table 3 the percentage of students enrolled in each year of Ihe 
course since 1907 is shown. For example, 34.9 per cent of the 
students in 1912 were enrolled in the first year, 26.8 per cent in the 
second year, 20.9 per cent in the third year, and 17.4 per cent in the 
fourth year. Since 1907, when these data were firSt collected, the 
proportion of students enrolled in each year of the cduree has not 
changed materially. In the first year there has been ail increase'' 
from 33.1 per cent in 1907 to 30.6 per cent in 1918; in the second 
year a slight decrease, from 26.5 per cent to f!f.7 p§r cent; in the 
third year a more pronounced decrease, from 22.4 per cent to 19.fi 
per cent; and in the fourth year a slight increase, from 18 per cent 
to 18.2 per cent. These slight proportional changes are not readilyt 
apparent from tho figure. 

A comparispn between the curves in figure 10 indicates fairly 
rately the school mortality. The eoi’ollment in tho first yea? in IIW 
becoH&es the enrollment in ^ secoAd yejar in lti08, the entollmont iiti* 
the thM Sa 1909, eni! the enroUm^t fotjr& yo»1|» 
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The enrollment of 21,856 in the first year in 1907 reduces to 17,674 
ia the fourth year in 1910. TTie mortality within these secondary 
’ schools is therefore 4,182, or 19.1 per cent for students entering in 
1907, This percentage does not include the number enrolled in the 
fourth year who fail to graduate. If these* are included the mortality 
increases to 7,447, or to 34.1 per cent. 

It is desirable to secure a series of stable percentages showing the 
mortality of students as they advance in the course from the first to 
the second year, from the second to the third, from the third to the 
fourth, and from the fourth year to graduation. To ascertain these 
percentages the progress of a single class through school would not 
give a dependable ratio*; it would be subject to variation with different 
classes entering the private secondary schools in different ’years. 
A more stable group of ra].ios, unaffected by variable reports, may be 
computed by securing the average enrollment for a period of con- 
secutive years for the number of studpnts in each year of the course 
and by ascertaining the mortaiij-y percentages between these averages. 
It is necessary to observe that the average enrollment in any class 
(first year, second year, etc.) lags one ye»behind the average enroll- 
ment in the class next above it. The averages must be computed, there- 
- fore, for'different consecutive periods as follows: The average enroll- 


ment in the first year from 1907 to 1915 was 39,187; in the second 
year fmm 1908 to 1916, 32,887; in the third year from 1909 to 1917, 
26^672; and in the fourth year from 1910 to 1918, 24,833. The aver- 
age number graduating from 1910 to 1918 was 19,638. The loss 
between the ^t average and the second is 6,300, or 16.1 per cent of 
the number in the first year; between the second and the third is 
6,2l5, or 18:9 per cent of the number in the second year; botWofen the 
third and fourth is 1,839, or 6.9 per cent of the number in the third 
year; and between the average fourth-year enrollment and the 
average number of graduates is 5,196, or 20.9 per cent of the number 
in the fourth year. The total loss between the first-year average 
enrollment and the fourth is 14,354, or 36.7 per cent, and between the 
fiiat-yeor average and the average number who graduate is 19;549, 
or almost 60 per cent. In oth^r words, only four-fifths of the students 
enroUed in the fourth year graduate and only half of those who enter 
privato secondary schools graduate. 

Considering the^ average enrollment in the *ii3t year (39,187) as 
thp base, it is found that 16.1 per cent of this . number wfil not enter 
the second year, an additional 16.9 per cent will not enter the third 
year, an additional 4.7 per cent will not enter the fourth year, and 
' ah additionid 13.3 per cent of ihq&e who .do eiiroll the fourth year 
, wUihpt graduate. Care should be taken not to confuse these mprtal- 

and 13.3, with the peiwntag^ 
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lively on the average enrollments for tSTfet, second, third, and 
fourth years of the course. The former series when added pve the 
total mortality of 50 per ^ent, while the latter series can not be 
accumulated. 

The methods suggested above for estimating sbhool mortality are 
only approximate. Students attending schools offering a course 
shorter than four years often have no opportunity to continue their 
school work after they have completed the course offered. These 
students are counted, by the methods employed above, as amdng 
those who drop out of school. Possibly they may complete the 
secondary course in a public high school. Students who transfer 
from a j)rivato high school to other types of schools not represented 
in this chapter have been considered among .those dropping out of 
school. On the other hand, pupils completing a public high school 
offering a short course may enter private secondary schools. Also 
some transfer from public to private secondary schools. It is assumed 
that these two factors compensate for each other, or are of minor in> - 
portance. Since all appreciable errors likely to occur are compen- 
^Q^ting, it is held that the mortahty percentages given above are 
essentially correct. 

If there were no school mortality, the four curves representing' 
enrollment would fall nearer togethc:, and the enrollment in any 
class in any year would be equal to ^he enrollment in the class below 
it for the year just preceding. A line joining these hypothetical 
points representing the enrollment of the same class for four con- 
secutive years would run parallel to the base line. The negative 
slope .or declination of any lino joining the actual enrollment pomte 
representing the same class in different years indicates approximately 
the mortahty rate. If there is no mortality, such lines will t un 
parallel to the zero line.. The greater the incline the greater^the 
mortality. For example, the line joining the point 21,856 in 1907 
with 21,403 in 190S is' not so precipitous as the line joining the latter 
point with the point 18,086 in 1909. The mortality between th® 
second and the third year is greater, therefore, than that betw»tn 
the first and the second year for the class entering in 1907. Caution 
should be used m employing’ this method of comparing mortality 
rates since the same declination on widely different parts of the i 
scale does not give close ap ^roximations. 




STUDEMTS IN DENOMINATIONAL AND NON8ECTARIAN SCHOOLS. 

inspection of figure 11 shows that the enrollment in denoa^<r^ 
national schools his exceeded, the enroUinent in honssctarian ea|io<4i v 
since 190Q. The inci^aao in enrollmei^t.aiiu<e, 1909 has heen idmrei ’ 
wholly^ due ■!» studonls in demonninata^eJl soliirojln. l^ enroUhnentli 
ih' nonieoteriah gohools ' since 1,900 
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60,721, while the enrollment in denominational schools has mcroaaod 
from 63,624 to 108,024, or has more than doubled. An inspection 
of Table 2 shows that the increase in enrollment in denominational 
schools has Ixsen due almost wholly to the increasing number of 
students in Roman Catholic schools. The Baptist, Episcopal, and 
Lutheran schools show slight gains for this 18-year period. The 
ciirves in figure 1 1 are very similar in outline to those in figure 2, 
which represent the number of schools reporting. 

Table 5. — Denomina^onal high $chools and aeadcmict, 19J7-IS. 



.A complete distribution oY instructors and students in private high 
schools and academies as to denominational control is given in Table 
. 6. A distribufion of schools, instrubtors, and students for the lead- 
ing denominations is shown by Stat^ in Table 15. 

SrnJDENTS TO A SCHOOL. 

The average number of students in private high schools and acade- 
mies has increased from 56 in 1900 to 77.1 in 1918, or an increase of 
37.7 per cent.. A marked inoreaw in the size of schools occuired bo- 
iwfl^j 1916 and 1918, -when the average was raised from 70.6 to 77.1. 
The relatively high averages occurring from 1903 to 1909 are proba- 
bly due to the fact that the larger schools continued to report while a 
number ofthe smaller schools did not report of were discontinued agj 
has been explahie^ dsewhere. It is doubtful, therefore, if these 

'high aveiij^ we edinsistent mth the avem^ for other 
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AMOUNT OF SCHOOLING OFFERED TO fiTUDEtlTS. 

By noting the vertical axis in figure 16 it is found that 90J per 
cent of the students in private secondary schools are enpoU^ in four- 
year schools; 3.2 pk* cent in three-year schools; 1.6 per cent in two- 
year schools; and 5. 1 per cent in one-year schools These percentages 
should be compared with the corresponding percentages for the 
number of schools in figure 5. While 85.6 per cent of the schools 
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amamt of schooling offered, 1917>ia 

offer a four-yoar course, they enroll 90.1 per cent of the students; 
while 7.1 per cent of the schools offer a three-year course, thtiy enrr’J 
only 3.2 per cent of the students; while 3.8 per cent of the schools^ ■ 
offer a two-year course, they enroll only 1.6 per cent of the studeUts^^ 
and while 3.5 per cent of the schools offer a one-year course, thciy 
register 6.1 per cent of the students. It fs evident, therefore, that tb^ 
larger schools offer a foiu:-year or one-year course. The exact -avenge 
size of schools in each class may be obtained by djridiug the niunh^ 
of students in each group of sohOols by the corresporadling nrainb^ 
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the graph should be_ compared with these percentages for all tjrpes 
combined. Thus the percentage of s^dents in three-year schools 
havmg a term of 161 to 180 days (28.6 p\ cent) is not nearly so large 
^ the corresponding percentage (47.7 perc^t) forallgroupscombined. 
The students m one-year schools have eith^a very short term (20.0 

per cent of the students) or a very long tei\ (38.1 per cent of the 
students.) ^ 


INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OP SECONDARY 
. OTDDENTS IN PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND' IN THE TOTAL 
POPULATION 6 TO 18 YEARS. ^ 

By reducing the population 5 to 18 years and the enroilment in 
private secondary schools to index numbers, it Ls possible t/wmpare 
ratM of increase. Tl^j method used in securing the indices is to 
divide tho population each year by the averag'e population for the 
period 1900-1918, and to divide tho enrollment each year by the 
average enrollment for the same period. The respective curves are 
then plotted according to the indices appearing at the top of the figure. 
The population curve shows a fairly s^y increase, but th§ enroll- 
ment furve takes the same general course as that representing the 
total enrollmmit in figure 8. The sudden fluctuations in this curve 
have been eliminated by applying a moving average to the index 
numbers for enrollment, as explained above. The rate of increase 
between any tw'o consecutive years is indicated approximately by tho 
slope of the curve joining these points. Thus from 1914 to 1916 tho 
population curve has about the same’slope as the moving average,: 
indicatmg tha^rates of incre^e are about equal. Since 1914 the 
enrollment and the pojpulatiM have also increased at about the same 
rate. If the extremities of the two curves are compared it is found- 
that tho moving average has increased a little more rapidly than the 
population curve. The drop in the enrollment curve from, 1900 to 
1909 has been explained elsewhere. This part of the enrollment curve ' 
and the con^ponding moving average should not be compared with! 
the population indices. It would have been impossible to compare 
graphic^ly tho absolute enrollment with the total population 5 to 18 
years without reducing tho actual numbers to indices. Any relation- 
ship existing would have been imperceptible, Since the totals would 
have occupied widely different parte of the scale. 

NUMBER OF GRADUATES. 

A distribution of graduates according to sex is shown graphically 
in figure 181 Until 1909 the number of boys graduating was aboOt theV^ 
same" as the number of giris. Since that date the numb» of ghii- 
paduating h^ increased more rapidly, than the number of boya,''M- 
indicated by the divergence of the two lower, curves mi the 
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There was a alight decre€«e in the number of boys graduating in 1918. 
This is probably accounted for by war conditions, many of the older 
boys probably coming within the draft age or leaving school to accept 
positions made vacant by draftees. The number of girls gfaduatmg 
continued to increase regardless of war conditions. ^ 

CSADUATES GOING TO OTHER INSmTUTIoifS OF LEARNING. 


In 1916, and in years preceding, data were <»Uected to show the 
number of graduates from private secondoiy^ schools who were pre- 
paring to enter collie of other institutions of learning. The repli^ 
to this question did not show how many graduates actually wont 
to higher institutions. In 1918 the inquiiy^ was changed so as to 
secure the actual number who go to other schools after graduation 
from the private secondary school. At the time these reports are 
furnished,- just after* the close of the school term, graduates have 
not yet entered coU^o or other institutions. Consequently, prin- 
cipals were asked to give the number of graduates from the class 
of 1917 who went to college or to other institutions of lQ>«ming in 
1719-18. The replies, therefore, tc this inquiiy* aronbt directly com- 
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' parable to the number graduating in 1918. Since the Bureau of 
Education collects statistics only for even-numbered years, the exact 
number of graduates in 1917 is not known. It can be estimated, 
however, from the number graduating in 1916 and 1918. In 1916 
the total niunber of graduates was 22,991, including 10,768 boys 
and 12,223 girls. In 1918 the total number of ^aduates was 23,832, 
including 10,218 boys and 13,614 girls. The average of these respect- 
ive niimbers gives approximately the number of graduates in 1917, 
F^-^viz,' total, 23,412; boys, 10,493; and girls, 12,919, It is found fro^l 
Table 11 that the total number of graduates (class 1917) who went 
to college in 1917-18 was 9,186, including 6,091 boys and 3,096 
girls, and that the total number who went to other institutions, 
such as normal schools, biisiness schools, trade schools, etc., was 
3,981, including 1,056 boys and 2,925 girls. Assuming that the 
estimates made above are correct, it is found that 39.2 per cent of 
the graduates in 1917 went to collie in 1917-18 and that an additional 
17 per cent went to other schools, making a total of 56.2 per cent 
• who continued their education after graduating from the private 
secondary school. These percentages are not essentially different 
from those shown in Table 11, columns 11 and 15, which are based 


oh the number graduating in 1918. 

It is of special interest to compare the percentages of boys and 
girls graduating from private secondary schools who go to other 
institutions of learning. Of the 10,493 boys graduating in 1917, 
58 per cent went to college in 1917—18 and an additional 10.1 per 
cent went to other schools. Altogether, 68.1 per cent of the hoys 
contihued their education after completing the work of the private 
secondary school. Of the^l2,919 girls graduating in 1917, 24 per cent 
went to college in 1917-18 and an pulditional 22 per cent went to 
other schools. Altogether, only 46 per cent of the girls graduating 
in 1917 continued their education after completing the secondary 
school. By comparing the percentages of boys and girls going to 
college it is found that 2.4 times as great a proportion of boys as girls, 
graduating from the private secondary s^ool, will attend coUege, 
while almost 2.2 times as great a proportion of girls as boys will go 
to other schools. The ^reat influx of^irls to private commercial 
Schoola^iftDihg the war, shown elsewhere in this report, may partly 
account for the large percentage of girls graduating from private 
secondary schoola who go to other spools not of coU^aie rank. 
The small percentage of boys enrolled in normal schools and private 
cpmmemal ^ schoola, indicates that teaching, bdbkkeeping, steno- 
graphic and secretarial work, etc., are not so attractive id hoys as 
tp girls. Consequently, boys go to colleges and universities, while 
:;a proportionally largo percentage of girls go to other schools, such 
normal schools, business gchools, etc. 
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. It has been estimated above that 50 per cent of the students entfer- 
ing private secondary schools do not remain to graduate. It has 
just been shown that only 56.2 per cent of those graduating con- 
tinue their education in .other institutions. There is an additional, 
loss, therefore, of 43.8 per cent ^ter graduation from the secondary 
school. Of 100 students entering private secondary schools, only 
50 will graduate and only 28 or a little over one-fourth the original 
number will enter college or other educational institutions. Con- 
sidering only the graduates going to college, it, is found that only 
20 students out of the 100 entering the secondary school will enter 
college four years later. In other words, four-fifths of the students 
entering high school will not enter college. 

NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING THE VARIOUS COURSES OF STUDY, 

It will be observed in figure 20 that practically all schools' (2,019) ' 
offer the academic course. Until 1918 aU schools werB considered 
as offering an academic course. The number of schools offering a 
commercial course has increased from 614 in 1911 to 872 in 1918. 
The number of schools offering a course in home economics has 
increased from 186 in 1911 to 411 in 1918. The high point in the 
curve in 1915, viz, 611, is probably an error. The number of schools 
offering a teachers^ training course has remained practically the^ame, 
increasing only from 259 in 1911 to 281 in 1918. The number of 
schools offering a course in agricultiue has increased from 100 to 152 
within the same period, and the number offering a technical or manual 
training course from 102 to 194.* The number of studentsenroUed 
in each course for each year since 1910 is given in Table 3. Only a 
small percentage of students in private secondary schools are enrolled 
in these special courses, outside of the commercial. Only a small 
percentage of schools offer a course in manual training, in home 
economics, in agriculture, or in teacher tr aining . The private hi^ 
schools are largely academic. 

STUDENTS IN MILITARY /DRILL. 

As will be noted in Table 1, no data were collectedfrom 1907 to 1918, 
inclusive, from private secondaiy schools ^j^cerning the number of 
students in military drill. Since 1913 the euppllment in this subject 
has increased. In 1914, 86 schools reported 6,|35 students in Urn 
subject; in 1915;^ 113 schools reported 8,836 st^ients; in 1916, 134 
schools reported 10^324 stud^ts; and in 1918, 5^ schools reported 
31,532 students in militaiy drill. Within the last years the num- 
ber of schools offering military drill has mcreased ahnost four^fdd ; 
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and the number of students enrolled in this subject over three-fold. 
By reference to Table 9 it will be noted that 65 schools offer military 
drill for girls, enrolling 2,639 girls In this work. Previous to 1018 no 


^ ^ ^ 
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girls were reported as being enrolled in military drill. Tho boys 
taking milita^ drill number 28,893 and are enrolled in 474 schools. 
^ About one-fourth of tho private secondary schools offfer military^ drill 
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schools are enrolled in this work. The effect of tho war in stimulate 
ing private secondary schools to offer military training is clearly 
evident. 

LIBRARIES. 

The. average number of < volumes in tho libraries of private high 
schools and academies has increased from 1^264 volumes in 1900 to 
2,122 volumes in L918. Tho relatively higli averages from 1904 to 
1009 aro probably duo to tho fact that only the larger schools reported ^ 
during this period. Tho data for 1904 are probably erroneous. 
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Flo. 21.— Average number of volumes lu tbc libraries of private high schools and acadernkSi lOOO-lOlA 

PROPERTY. 

By referonco to Table 23 it will bo found that 1,6S0 schools reported 
^grounds and buildings valued at $176,897,467. If each of the other 
schools had tho same average valuation ($105,296), tho aggregate 
for all 2,058 schools would bo $216,699,168. It should be remem- 
bered that tho property is \iscd by both elementary and secondary 
pupils. 

Altogether, 1,638 schools ropK)rtod tho value of scientific apparatus, 
fimiiture, machinery, libraries, etc., amounting to $15,568,693.' If 
each school not reporting this information had the same average 
valuation ($9,505), the total valuation of such property in the 2,058 
schools would be $19,561,290. % 

Only 336 ‘ schools . reported endowment funds, aggni^gating 
$34,179,242. 

In all, 788 schools reported expenditui^ for sites and buildingjl ~ 
during the year counting to $5,05|,289. 
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INCOME. 


' As shouTi in Table 24, only 168 private secondary schools received 
money from public appropriations. The total amount thus appro- 
priated was S44 1,463. ^ . 

The total amount 'received from tuition and other educational 
fees was $13,662,413, as reported by 1,393 schools. The total amount 
received from productive fundjf was $1,945,781, as reported by 331 
schools. The number of schoc4s reporting this information agrees 
fairly well wiA the number reporting the value of productive endow- 
ment funds, viz, 336 schools. Assuming that the $1,945,781 is the 
income on the total amount of productive funds, $34,179,242, the 
rate of mterest received is 5.69 per cent. 

AltogeAer, 977 schools reported an income from“ othersources” 
amounting to $6,602,372. The total income available for use was 
$22,652,029. The total number of schools reporting income was 
1,761. These schools enrolled 126,720 students. The average in- 
come per secondary student, therefore, was $179, as shown in Table 25. 
This average should be used with care, since the income reported 
Includes receipts for both the elementary and the secondary school. 
The income from tuition fees per secondary student was $108, as 
shown in Table 25. Pupils in the elementary grades contribute also 
to this tuition fund of $13,662,413. The total per capita income of 
$179 and the per capita income of $108 from student fees, while not 
Strictly accurate, in that elementary pupils arc not considered, are 
probably equally erroneous. The ratio between them, 60 per cent, 
indicates the extent to which student fees support private secondary 
schools. 

Altogether, 186 schools received endowment funds amounting to 
$1,748,258. 

FOUR-YEAR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


For several reasons it is desirable to show separately the statistics 
of four-year private secondary schools. Of the 2,058 schools report- 
ing, 1,760 offer a cdurse of at least four years. Of the 14,199 instruc- . 
tors in private secondary schools, 13,011, or over 91 per cent, are 
employed in four-year schools. These four-year schools enroll 
143,027 secondary students, pr 90.1 per cent of the total number of 
students reported. In 1918, of the 23,832 graduates reported, 
21,256, or 89.2 per cent, wpre gradual^ of four-year schools. Strictly 
speaking, these are only graduates who are eligible to attend 
college. The number of graduates from these foUr-year schools is 
73.7 per cent of the enipUment in the fouE;tk year. other words, 

. 26.3 per cent of students in the fourth yearlM^ur-year schools f^ 
ip graduate.* As-pointed out elsewhem, the fow^vear onrollmeiu 
of ten. includes students registered in grad^^beyo^ thesoi^ndaiy 

increase tha mortidtty . 
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percentage (26.3 per cent) above what it reallj should be. Jt is 
impossible to compute mortality percentages between the enrollment 
of one year and another in four-year sclfcols, since statistics of such 
schools have not been segregated in preceding reports. 

If the total number of graduates reported for all schools (23,832) 
is divided by the total number of students in the fourth year (28,835), 
a quotient of 82.6 per cent is obtained. This quotient, indicating a 
loss of only 17.4 per cent, is erroneous, since one-year, two-yeai^, and 
three-year schools also report graduates b^t have no fourth-year 
enrollment. The method used in connection with a. discussion of 
figure 10, in estimating mortality between the fourth year and gradu- 
ation, is likewise probably erroneous to the same degree, smee a similar 
method has been used in ascertaining it. Expressed mathematically, 
17.4 per cent is to 26.3 per cent as 20.9 per cent is to an unknown 
quantity, which is found to be 31.6 per cent. This result means that 
31.6 per cent of students enrolled in the fourth year of private second- 
ary schools, from 1910 to 1918, did not graduate, a loss of almost one- 
third instead of one-fifth (20.9 per cent) as computed above. Both 
percentages, however, have value, the one showing the graduation ' 
mortality for all Schools combined and the other for four-year schools ' 
only. The decrease in graduation mortality from 31.6 per cent for a 
nin^year period to ^6.3 per cent in 1918 is very commendable. 

From the 1917 class 8,378 graduates of four-year schools went to/ 
college and an additional 3,647 graduates went to other institutions. 
Assuming that the same number of graduates from the class of 1918 
will continue their education in 1918-19, it is foxmd that 39.4 per cent 
will attend college and ;7.2 per cent wall go to other schools. In 
other words, 56.6 per cent of the graduates of four-year schools will 
continue their education. » * . 

Of 100 students registered in the fourth year of four-^^ar schools, 
only 74 wdll graduate and only 42 wiU enter college or other^ institu- 
tions of leammg. A high mortality rate is, therefore, shown between 
the last year in high schools and the first year in college. 

By reference *to Table 22 it is found that 32.4 per cent of the 
students enrolled in four-year schools are in the first year, 26.6 p^ 
cent in the second year, 20.8 per cent in the third year, and 20.2 per- 
cent in the fourth year. The corresponding percentage distribution 
of enrollment for all private secondary schools is 36.6, 25.7, 19.6, and 
18.2 per .cent for these respective years. Since the first percentage / 
■ in the latter group (36.6) includes unclassified and special studentB|. 
the first percentage in the former group (32.4) comes more nearly.^ 
representmg t^e correct percentage in the first year. Since tho last t 
percentage in tbe former group includes students trolled beyofidV 
secondary grades, ^he latter percentage comes more nearly reproi^l^ 
ing tho correct percentage enrolled in the fourth year of the SiHxindaty 
Tsohpol. For all schools combined^ folbwing diatnba^^^ 
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Table 8. — JPrii^ high $chool* and academiet—DUtrilnttian of $tudmt$ according to the 
length of course offered, 1917-18. 


SUUb. 


, On*-yew high Two-year high Three-year high 
schools. schools. schools. 


Nam- 

her 

re- 

port- 

ing. 


Stu- 

dents. 


Per 

cent 

of 

total. 


Num- 

ber 

re- 

port- 


Btu- 

dents. 


Per 

cent 

of 

total. 


Num- 

Iwr 

ro- 

Mrt- 

Ing. 


Stu- 

dents. 


Per 

cent 

of 

total. 


Four-vear high 
schools. 


Num- 

ber 

re- 

port- 

ing- 


Stu- 

dents. 


Per 

cent 

totaL 


10 


Vnlted States 


Alabama. . 
Ariuma.. . 
Arkansas. . 
Caiifomia. 
Colorado. . 


73 I 8,082 


2,531 1.6 


146 


5,106 3.2 


1,760 


143,027 


4.2 


62 2.; 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District ol Colombia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 

Tllin fvi* 


Iowa. 

Kansas. 


Kentucky. 

Looisiana.. 


Karyland 

Massachusetts. . 


ta.. 
Mississlnpl. 
Mbsouri — 
Montana... 


Mehraska 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New McAJoo ? 

New York 


NiktH Carolina. . 
Dakota.. 

Oklaboma 

Oregon 


^“7 


Pennsylvaol A. . , 
Bhode Island... 
Booth Carolina. . 
Booth Dakota. . . 
Tennessee.* 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vtiyinia 

Wi^ngton. . 


WeotVirglnlA. 

WlKxmatn 

Wyoadne 


11.1 

6.2 

33.3 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

.7 


157 


4.2 


131 

*35* 

*i06* 

14 

170 

10 

115 

206 

168 

46 


3.2 


255 


0 

373 


9.2 

17.7 


3.2 


*509 

319 

58 


17 

27 

0 

11 

118 

38 


1.1 


182 

24 


1,350 

"-iis 


138 


210 

125 


21.6 

*i*8 


4.6 

2.9 


iu 

1.0 
2.2 
, -4 
3.1 
10.5 

5.3 

2.0 


2.0 


3.4 

2.8 

' 2.2 

3.7 


2.4 


1.8 


2.7 


136 


86 

203 

26 


103 


128 

194 


302 


34 

246 


35 

267 

99 

202 

178 

98 


30 

76 

171 


309 

24 

68 


6.0 


10.9 

4.4 

3.3 


9.1 

2.6 

3.3 

a2 


1.1 

10.8 


1.2 

2.6 

2.3 

3.8 

9.5 

2.3 


2.3 

2.9 

3.6 


128 

247 

47 

561 

35 


4.9 

9.6 

10.6 

4.1 


5.4 


15.9 

3.3 

1.4 


3.3 

3.9 


1.6 


59 
28 

31 
36 
85 

54 

49 

23 

44 

10 

22 

20 

58 

6 

197 

53 

8 

01 

20 

15 

no 
■ 10 
17 
10 

48 

60 

15 

16 
47 

24 

14 

32 
3 


1,999 

516 

096 

4,413 

769 

3,043 
301 
1,751 
■ 739 
-3,232 

1,108 
7,143 
2,5«9 
3, 120 
1,748 

2,960 
1,816 
2,701 
2,477 
8, 498 

4,224 

4,723 

1,087 

3,800 

860 

1,240 

2,569 

4,572 

242 

17,243 

4,447 
441 
4,520 
790 
■ 790 

10,922 

705 

4,608 

4,283 

4,157 

1,771 

3,9.30 

1,380 

881 

3,215 

240 


9ai 


87.1 
100.0 

89. 1 

94.8 

96.7 

• 85.7 

88.5 

64.7 

94.9 

89.1 

84.8 

94.5 
96.3 

81.5 

89.5 

93.2 

79.5 
100.0 . 

89.1 

79.8 

07.3 

88.0 

90.5 

92.5 

100.0 

94.9 

96.1 
96.1 

95.7 

95.8 

88.0 

90.4 

84.0 

93. 1 

97.8 

80. (L 
100.0 
62.0 
96.7 

03.4 

94.4 

97.1 

100.0 

93.6 

96.1 

100.0 

95.7 

100.0 
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Table 0 . — PHvaU high $chooU and aeademUi — JliUtanf drill tn 19J7-J8. 


9ta^ 

Total secondary 
students in 
military drill. 

Doys Id military 
drill. 

Girls in military 
_ drill. 

Ro’ 

dr 

rs in military 
In in 1915-16. 

i 

1 

£ 

li 

^4 

£8 

M 

i "55 

N'uml)Of In mili- 
tary drill. 

1 Schools reporting. | 

1 Total number of 
i)oys in these 

schools. 

a 

II 

II 

z 

Sf 

a 

1 

£ 

1 

£ 

£ 

Total Dumber of I 
girls In these 
schools. 

Number of gffls in 
military drill.* 

|, Schools reporting. 1 

Total number of 
boys In these 
schools. 

Number of boys In 
miUlary drill. 

1 

O i 

1 * i 

8 

1 4 

& 1 

1 0 

1 1 

7 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

.13 

It 

1 

1 nltecl Stated 

532^9,905 *31.532 

474 

36,380 

28.893 

65 

3,^ 

2,639 

134 

11,077 

10,324 

.\Jal>aiua | 

0 1 

575 

4S5 

8 

475 

- 410 

1 

100 

75 

.3 

286 

223 

Ariiona l 

2 

127 

127 

2 

127 

127 







Arkansas i 


330 

206 


286 

176 

1 

44 

‘ ^ 




California. ^ 

15 i 

879 

717 

13 

6S4 

597 

3 

196 

150 

7 

3^ 

tn 

Colora<lo 

1 

27 

*27 

1 

^ 27 

27 







Connocticul 

18 

1,721 

1,624 

17 

1,683 

1,586 

1 

38 

• 38 

2 

172 

147 

DelaAorc 

1 

47 

47 

j 

47 

* 47 







DLstrlct of Columlila 

4 

376 

374 

4 

376 

374 




1 

148 

ii3 

Florida ..1 

1 6 

18J 

172 

6 

167 

101 

1 

22 

11 

3 

157 

lao 

Gewgia 

IS 

>M6 

605 

14 

. 600 

453 

5 

. 346 

152 

6 

556 

536 

Idaho 

4 

185 

04 

4 

185 

94 







llUnois 1 

1 18 

1,200 

94$ 

14 

1,023 

800 

5 

177 

142 

3 

805 

306 

Indiana ' 

' 5 

876 

S64 

5 

876 

804 




3 

610 

53g 

lo^V8 1 

1 14 

364 

230 

13 

285 

151 

1 

70 

79 


Kansas 

i (> 

370 

231 

6 

370 

231 



“'a 

1 

14 

14 

Kentuctr i 

i 11 

481 

409 

11 

481 

409 




3 

247 

m 

Louisiana 1 

1 10 

358 

328 

10 

358 

328 






Maine 

2 

111 

105 

2 

■ 111 

105 

• *»• 






MaO'Iond 

10 

488 

451 

9 

422 

388 

1 

06 

63 

4 

206 

in 

Uasi^acbusctts 

23 

2,192 

1,S49 

29 

1,051 

1,647 

3 

241 

202 

3 

733 

m 

Michigan j 

12 

645 

503 

12 

645 

503 







Minnesota 

14 

1.383 

1, 120 

14 

1,362 

1,118 

1 

21 

2 

3 

617 

617 

Mississippi 

10 

716 

694 

10 

718 

694 




6 

316 

^316 

Missouri 

9 

1,0C4 

1,034 

9 

1,064 

1,034 




5 

517 

517 

Montana 

3 

165 

120 

3 

137 

108 

1 

28> 

12 


Nebraska 

5 

1^ 

96* 

5 

129 

96 




1 

15 

15 

Mew Hampshire 


1.255 

611 


1,256 

611 




a 

3% 

179 

New Jersey 

29 

2,916 

1,933 

24 

2.612 

1,740 

6 

304 

1^ 

7 

348 

2^ 

New York 

97 

7,220 

4,783 

79 

6,300 

4,171 

18 

831 

612 

24 

1,863 

1,638 

North Carolina 

22 

1,419 

006 

21 

1,331 

818 


88 

88 

6 

331 

m 

North Dakota..' 

1 

10 

10 

1 

^ 10 

10 







Ohio.- 

9 

569 

483 

7 

368 

316 

3 

213 

167 

1 

142 

148 

Oklabuma. 

4 

76 

36 

3 

0 

6 

3 

67 

31 




Oregon 

7 

297 

235 

4 

163 

160 

3 

134 

76 

1 

30 

» 

Pennsyl^anEa 

3S 

3,244 

2,594 

32 

2.798 

2,152 

6 

448 

442 

■0 

847 

tm 

iibofle Island 

1 

140 

136 

1 

140. 

136 




3 

248 

309 

Boutb (.Carolina 


519 

.507 

7 

519 

607 




1 

153 

VT 

8Mtb Dakota 

2 

57 

43 

2 

57 

43 




3 

70 

" 51 

Tennessee ^ 

15 

1,557 

1,468 

14 

1.530 

1,441 

'l 

27 

27 

4 

431 

isa 

Texaa. 

16 

1,146 

1,064 

15 

1,138 

1,062 

1 

7 

2 

5 

354 


Utah. 

’ 3 

213 

70 

3 

213 

70 



» 




Vennont 

4 

208 

161 

4 

208 

161 






* 

Vlrgliiia 

16 

1,857 

1,800 

16 

1,857 

1,809 




0 


8» 

Washington - 

5 

104 

86 

8 

42 

40 

3 

62 

46 


West V^iuia. 

4 

338 

285 

4 

288 

289 




a 

%7 

3BT 

WtooooMn.. 

8 

873 

813 

8 

972 

813 




a 

■ 404 

■44 
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Table 10. — PrivaU high kAooIi and aeademif4-~PercenUige distribution of total enroll- 
ment of secondary stitdenis by sex and by enrollment in eadt year of the eour$e, 1917~tS. 


StatoB. 


United State*. 


ArUooa 

Arkansas 

OaWomia 

Colorado 


CooDectleut . 
Dais wire . . . . 


rioridi.. 

Osoreia.. 


IdUto.... 

HHnolfl.. 

IndiaDB.. 

Iowa — 
Kansas.. 


Kantucky 

Loulslaiu 



UarybiM 

Ifainachiisetts . 


Mkdiigan.. 

UlnnesoU. 


Mississippi- 

kOesotiH.... 

Montana.... 


Nabnska 

Maw Hampahlre. . 
Maw Jereey. ...... 

Malt Ifexloo 

Maw York 


North OaroHna . 

Moith Dakota . . 

Ohio. 

OklatHMu 

Ortfoo 


Pennsylvania — 
lOwMle Island 


0Mth Dakota 

Teniwesee 


Taxu.... 

Utah 

. Varmaot 

VUginU 

. . Wa^lngtoD 

WastMtKliiia 

Wliionnsin 

Wyoming 


TuUI 

number 

ot 

second- 
ary stu- 
dent'. 

Per cent 
of total 
number. 

In first year. 

In secoDd 
year. , 

In third 
y«ir. 

In fourth 
year. 

noya. ' 

Gtrb. 

Total 

num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent 

of 

total. 

Total i 
num# 
ber. , 

Per 

cent 

of 

totatr 

Total 

num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent 

of 

total. 

1 

Total 
num- 
ber. ^ 

Per 

cent 

of 

to tut. 

S 

8 

4 

6 

8 

7 

8 

9 

i 

10 ' 


It 

158,7« 

46.5 

54.5 

58,143 

38.8 

40,751 ! 

25.7 

31,016 

19.5 1 

28,835 

18.2 

2.204 

39.1 . 

60.9 

877 

3S.2 

662 

24.5 

47R 

20.9 

377 

K;.4 

51 a 

44. A 

65.4, 

193 

87.4 

139 

26.9 

103 

20.0 

81 

15# 

thi 

46.7 1 

54.3 

368 

47.1 

170 

21.7 

' 147 

IS. 9 

96 

12.3 

4,fW2 

36.4 

M.8 

1,519 

817 

1,295 

27.8 

956 

20.6 

8S2 

Ih.9 


17.9 

S2.1 

818 

410 

218 

27.4 

149 

118 

no 

13.8 

4,249 

64.4 

45.8 

1,549 

316 

1,029 

24.2 

820 

19.3 

851 

30.0 

541 

68.4 

41.8 

101 

30.6 

66 

19.4 

70 

30.5 

101 

20.6 

?,706 

30.7 

89.3 

1,363 

50.3 

408 

15.0 

412 

15.5 

'• 523 

19.2 

7T9 

38.9 

61.1 

302 

S8.8 

175 

22.5 

138 

17,7 

• 164 

21.0 

a, AM 

3A8 

8S.2 

1,371 

37.8 

969 

26.7 

713 

19.7 

573 

1.5.8 

1,412 

46.8 

64.2 

667 

46.5 

353 

25.0 

261 

18.5 

141 

10. 0 

7,500 

38.8 

81.4 

2, 754 

814 

1,993 

26.4 

1,397 

18.5 

1,416 

18.7 

. 2,087 

63.2 

48.8 

819 

316 

735 

27.4 

662 

24.6 

471 

17.5 

3, AM 

30.5 

89.5 

1,462 

39.6 

900 

24.3 

152 

17.7 

680 

1H.4 

1.954 

3A.1 

63.9 

691 

35.4 

559 

28.6 

308 

)17 

396 

218 

3.1A5 

43.4 

5A8 

1,152 

39.6 

827 

211 

594 

18.8 

490 

1.5.6 

2. >3 

»7. 4 

.52.6 

909 

39.8 

582 

25.5 

486 

21.3 

306 

13.4 

2, 701 


52.3 

SOS 

29.7 

674 

25.0 

618 

22.9 

606 

22.4 

2, 

r>y. 9 

47.1 

992 

3V7 

7.56 

27.2 

519 

tR.6 

515 

1K.6 

1 0,^45 

47.3 

52.7 

4,550 

42.7 

2,274 

21.4 

1,934 

1&2 

1,887 

17.7 

4.339 

34.0 

66.0 

1.507 

34.7 

1.104 

25.5 

909 

20.9 

819 

18.9 


45. .5 

54.5 

2,0113 

37.3 

L.529 

2S.6 

1,025 

19.2 

804 

1.5.0 

1, WV) 

61.1 

45.9 

678 

314 

.503 

27.0 

408 

21. K 

276 

14.8 

4.174 

48.2 

51.8 

1,537 

36.0 

1,107 

215 

.825 

19.8 

7(V5 

16.8 

‘ ww 

38.1 

61.9 

358 

39.7 

228 

25.5 

162 

18.1 

150 

16.7 

1,307 

31.8 

68.2 

463 

37.7 

302 

23.1 

215 

213 

247 

18.9 

. 2.072 

89.6 

30.4 

627 

23.6 

706 

26.4 

639 

23.9 

700 

213 

4, 761 

«3.7 

36.3 

1,348 

28.3 

1,230 

210 

1,117 

23.5 

1,057 

22.3 

2.53 

37.6 

62.4 

94 

87.2 

78 

30.8 

42 

16.6 

39 

1.5.4 

. 17, ms 

47.8 

62.7 

6,503 

312 

4,650 

213 

3,483 

10.3 

3,462 

19.3 

. 5,051 

47.7 

613 

1,865 

810 

1,820 

212 

1,001 

19.8 

865 

17.1 

488 

27.1 

719 

219 

44.9 

126 

25.8 

86 

17.6 

57 

11.7 

. 6,321 

28.8 

71.4 

2, 103 

816 

1.413 

216 

1,045 

19.6 

760 


849 

A1.7 

68.3 

823 

88.1 

219 

25.8 

152 

17.9 

155 

18.2 

814 

aoii 

7a 9 

287 

813 

229 

28.1 

163 

210 

135 

16.6 

.. 13,500 

47.8 

517 

5,211 

$8.6 

3,225 

23.9 

2,411 

17.9 

2,658 

19.6 

,. 1,IA2 

62.8 

87.2 

344 

29.6 

295 

25.4 

250 

21.5 

313 

13.-5 

1,M3 

63.1 

46.9 

913 

47.0 

461 

217 

350 

18.0 

219 

III 

729 

34.8 

867 

298 

410 

202 

27.7 

128 

17.6 

101 

18.8 

4,«1 

61.4 

88.8 

1,783 

817 

1,196 

24.3 

1,018 

317 

956 

19.4 

.. 4,. 537 

47.4 

618 

1,842 

912 

1,239 

27.3 

910 

211 

746 

16.4 

.. 4,282 

88.8 

81.2 

1,382 

32„3 

1,694 

87.3 

727 

17.0 

579 

18.6 

.. 1.771 

67.5 

416 

638 

30?S 

497 

28.1 

379 

21.4 

159 

30.2 

. 4.200 

Al.8 

814 

1,327 

81.6 

1,007 

211 

918 

21.9 

&5S 

30.4 

.. 1,437 

39.8 

717 

008 

312 

878 

310 

299 

318 

250 

18.0 

884 

44.0 

68.0 

248 

87.0 

260 

29.4 

- 303 

22.9 

178 

30,2 

.. 3,880 

oaa 

49.8 

1,116 

819 

oil 

27.1 

686 

18.9 

698 

318 

MO 

30.3 

618 

88 

218 

65 

37.1 

1 « 

310 

00 

34.6 



<0 
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Table 14 . — Private high schools and academies — Comparative data on schools, teachers, 
students, and gr^uates, arid on high schools for boys only, for girls only, and coeduca- 
tional, 2917-18. 



Statofl. • 

Second- 

ary 

Second- 
ary 
atu- 
Oents 
to ft 
school. 

Second- 

ary 

RtU- 

dents 

Croti- 
uates 
to ft 
school. 

IThute hij:h 
RchoolR for 
boys only. 

ITivate high 
schools for * 
girls only. 

('ocdiicntlcmal 
private high 
.school. 1 . 

ere to ft 
•vhool. 

to a 
teach- 
er. 

Schools, 

St 11- , 
dents. 

Srliool. 1 . 

Stu- 
dent. •«. 

Schools. 

,^tu- 

d.-nis. 

1 . 

O 

8 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1* 

Unitwl St:'.tC3... 

6.9 

77.1 

11.2 

11.6 

300 

42.r>90 

732 

4 023 

936 

71,020 

Alabama 

4.5 

M.6 

12.2 

7.4 

0 

400 

10 

73') 

20 

1, 133 

Arlxooa 



U.3 

10.1 

1 


1 

28 

5 

468 

Arkansas 


52.1 

12.8 

5.9 

1 

To 

2 

72 

12 

634 

CalUomia 

■ 

} 56.0 

8.4 

8.9 

20 

1,306 

48 

2,615 

15 

731 

Colorado 


61.2 

9.9 

7.6 

2 

26 

6 

412 

5 

357 

Connecticut 

9.4 

W.4 

0.0 

18.3 

20 

1,760 

17 

1,322 

8 

1,167 

Drlswaro 

7.8 

56.8 

7.3 

7.3 

1 

10.'» 

2 

52 

3 

1H4 

Dtst. Columbia 

9.0 

96.6 

10.1 

7.9 

5 

476 

19 

1,144 

4 

1,080 

Florida 

5.1 

43.3 

8.5 

6.2 

4 

13} 

6 

I'JO 

8 

454 

Qeor;^ 

5.4 

62.5 

11.5 

7.2 

5 

355 

14 

931 

39 

2,340 

Idaho 

8.2 

108.6 

13.2 

lao 

0 

0 

1 

41 

12 

1,371 

Illinois 

6.8 

80.4 

11.0 

12.9 

IS 

2.348 

46 

3,665 

30 

1.047 

Indiana 

6.1 

74.6 

12.2 

13.3 

7 

1,286 

20 

1,019 

9 

382 

Iowa.' 

4.4 

42.0 

0.8 

7. 7 

3 

1K7 

17 

m 

66 

2,649 

Kiln wail 

6.1 

81.4 

13.4 

13.5 

2 

137 

8 

553 

14 

1,264 

Kentucky 

5.0 

47.9 

9.7 

* 5.9 

5 

713 

23 

974 

38 

1,476 

Louisiana 

5.1 

5S.5 

11.4 

6.0 

10 

709 

13 

478 

16 

l.OyO 

Ilatnc..: 

5.5 

K7.1 

15.9 

15.2 

3 

121 

1 

54 

27 

2,526 

Uorylanil 

8.0 

67.8 

8.5 

11.0 

16 

i,a*ti 

15 

1,022 

10 

709 ^ 

llaasadiuSDtts 

9.4 

100.7 

11.6 

17.7 

24 

4,109 

M 

4,691 

10 

1.845 

IfidilRan 

.5.7 

74.8 

13.1 

11.5 

3 

2.59 

13 

1,084 

42 

2,996 

Minnesota 

7.6 

90.3 

13.1 

12.4 

11 

liaas 

16 

1,67H 

27 

2,350 

Missifflippi 

MlsmirK 

6.7 

69.0 

104 

a5 

0 

706 

6 

206 

12 

8sn 

7.3 

77.3 

10.5 

10.8 

13 

1,,500 

21 

1,4('.5 

20 

1,113 

Montana 

8.1 

80.6 

IM 

14.5 

2 

121 

3 

2112 

5 

543 

KebiMka 

5.3 

53.? 

0.9 

ai 

4 

103 

9 

5.3S 

12 

576 

New Hampshire — 

8.4 

116 1 

13.8 

21.3 

5 

1.145 

1 

40 

17 

1,487 

Now Jersey 

8.5 

75.6 

8.0 

13.4 

34 

2, 60S 

24 

1,297 

15 

856 

New Mexico 

6.4 

36.1 

56 

4.9 

2 

93 

4 

s 141 

1 

17 

Now York 

8.1 

81.1 

9.0 

11.5 

56 

6,249 

90 

6,437 

76 

.5,312 

North Carolina 

North Eiakola 

5.4 

76.5 

14.3 

9.9 

9 

697 

8 

748 


3.606 

6.2 

54.3 

8.7 

7.1 

1 

37 

1 

47 

7 

404 

Ohio 

6.3 

68.3 

10.8 

11.3 

6 

480 

35 

5M 

.37 

4.3.30^ 

Oklahoma 

4.0 

36.9 

0.1 

8.6 

2 

00 

7 

260 

• 14 

.529'^ 

Oiegoo 

7.6 

50.9 

6.7 

7.8 

3 

100 

R 

436 

5 

212 

Pennsylvania 

8.6 

96.4 

11.3 

19.4 

38 

4,091 

54 

3,809 

58 

.5,600 

Hbode Island 

9.4 

116.3 

13.4 

16.3 

3 

540 

5 

342 

3 

280 

South Carolina 

5.3 

71.0 

13.9 

6.7 

4 

531 

5 

117 

18 

1,296 

South Dakota 

7.1 

66.3 

9.3 

0.1 

1 

.520 

3 

136 

8 

73 

Tenueasee 

5,3 

85.0 

16.4 

11.1 

10 

1,398 

12 

508 

36 

3.02.5 

Texas 

5.0 

70.0 

11.0 

0.7 

9 

881 

34 

975 

31 

2,681 

Utah 

14.0 

367.6 

11.7 

23.8 

0 

0 

3 

118 

13 

4, 164 

Vermont 

6.0 

iia; 

15.0 

31.0 

1 

73 

a 

120 

12 

L.'VTS 

VtTfdnla 

6. 1 

70.0 

11.6 

a7 

17 

’ 2,133 

19 

1,040 

24 

1,027 

Wsshlngton 

6.4 

53,3 

aa 

6.3 

8 

207 

14 

697 

10 

573 

WestViiFtnla... . 

7.8 

63.1 

aa 

10.9 

4 

386 

5 

311 

5 

287 

Wisconsin 

8.4 

06,0 

11.4 

14.3 

8 

1,068 


8)2 

16 

1,440 

Wyoming 

6.8 

80.0 

13.6 

a? 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

240 
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Tablb l5.—Clauification of prixitte high tAooU and academies according to control, 

/9/7-W.— Past I. 



Is . 
Ill 

H 

Total number of* 
Instructors. 

Total number of 
students. 

• Baptist. 

Christian. 

Congrccatioo.'U. 

1 

t 

Instruetors. ' 

g 

d 

6q 

Schools. 

Instructors. 

Studeots. 

Schools. 

j 

m 

1 

•o 

•5 

CO 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 


A 

9 

10 

11 

IS 

18 

I'nitcd Stales 

2, OTA 

14,199 

158,^iS 

99 

559 

8.129 

19 

106 

1,356 

28 

212 

3,086 

Alal>ama 

42 

188 

3,294 

4 

24 

391 

1 

3 

10 

3 

23 

144 

Arizona 

7 

36 

518 










Arkaasaa 

Vi 

61 

:ki 

7 

25 

426 







('alironila.. 

S3 

550 

4,653 










Colorado 

U 

80 

795 










Connecticut 

io 

425 

4,249 










Delaware 

6 

47 

341 










DM. Columbia 

28 

268 

2,706 










Florida 

18 

92 

779 

1 

8 

91 




1 

- A 

9it 

CeoTKia 

58 

315 

3,626 

16 

76 

1,320 

1 

6 

117 

4 

V 

33 

A 

' 313 

Idabo , 

13 

107 

1,412 










llllnoLS 


c;t5 

7,560 










Indiana 

38 

221 

2,687 










Inwa 

HO 

370 

3.694 










Kansas 

24 

146 

1,954 









— *** 

Kentucky 

GG 

327 

3,163 

6 

34 

280 

3 

13 

180 




I.fwil.'^iaaa 

39 

200 

2,283 

6 

21 

321 




1 

U 

308 

Maine 

31 

189 

2. 701 

5 

43 

773 

1 

7 

54 


Moreland 

41 

m 

2. 7H2 









MaswhuSetls 

97 

9t8 

10,645 







1 

16 

170 

Mielityan.....^ 


332 

4,339 








Mlnmsnin 

M 

410 

5.361 

2 

13 

269 





sa 

ii7 

Miastssiiipi 


180 

1.S6.5 

3 

24 

210 

I 

8 

44 

1 

Oo 

13 

130 




398 

4, .174 

2 

13 

2U3 

1 

6 

47 

3 

g 

157 

Montana 

in 

81 

896 










Nebraska 

25 

132 

1,307 







1 

A 

HI 

New llanipshirt' 

2:t 

193 

2.672 

i 

9 

i?5 




3 

0 

u 

ox 

1M 

New Jen»ev 

Nf*w 

(VI 

534 

A\ 

4,761 

1 

17 

225 





xoo 

New Vork 

222 

1,803 

17,998 

1 

4 

37 

3 

io 

109 




North Carolina 

00 

354 

5,051 

16 

72 

1.228 

1 

, 6 

30 

' 4 

30 

108 

North Dakota 

9 

56 

488 










Ohio 

78 

493 

5,321 










Oklahoma 

23 

93 

849 

i 


M 

i 

i6 

181 




Oregon 

• 18 

122 

814 






V** 


PennsvU-anla 

140 

1,205 

13,500 

2 

20 

126 







Kho<Ie IslarvI 

10 

94 

1,162 










South I'aroltna 

27 

140 

1,943 

4 


253 







South Dakota 

It 

78 

729 







1 



Tennoaaec 

58 

290 

4,931 

5 


^8 

8 

23 

316 

1 

7 

M 

m 

Texas 

84 

380 

4,537 

5 

30 

682 

1 

2 

46 

1 

13 


Utah 

18 

224 

4,283 










VemvHit 

Virginia 

Washington...- 

18 

00 

27 

111 

383 

174 

.4,200 
1 437 

7 

45 

58H 

i 

3 

13 




West Vlrgb^ 

14 

107 

884 

3 

16 

2(M 






• ***** 

■Wisconsin 

35 

294 

3,360 

1 

8 

9B 




2 

16 

m 

Wyoming 

3 

19 

240 




1 

V 

60 
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^8 • BIBNKIAL 8 UBVBT OP EDXTOATION, 1016 - 1918 . 

TABi^^.—CUuiification of pdvaU high achooU and academies aceordmg to control, 

1911-18. — Part 1 1. 



Kplscopal. 

Friends. 

T.atter Day 
Saints. 

Lutheran. 

States. 

1 

Instructors. 

ji 

S 

•o 

3 

aa 

1 

1 

Instructors, i 

S 

S 

T5 

O 

1 Schools. 

1 Instructors 

s 

S 

s 

OQ 

1 

1 

1 Instructors. 

Students. 

1 

9 

i 

n 

4 

5 

« 

2 

s 1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

'* ' 

United States.. 

7R ; 

r«! 

5,826 

28 : 

227 : 

2,289 

19 1256 1 

),483 

53 J 

m : 

3.981 e 

Alabama 

2 

7 

70 




1 



1 



ArUona 







3 

19 

434 




Oaiifornla 

2 

IS 

306 






1 




C(^orad^ 

C 


311 



1 

1 

5 

78 




CoDnecticut ........ 

D^wnre 

0 



1 

7 

W ... 






District of Columbia 

^ 1 
2 

30 

Q 

86 









(lontiii • ••••••••»•• 


10 

60 









Oaorsi^ 














. 

5 

41 




8 

41 

908 




Tilivtnia 

& ' 

14 

63 

J 

3 

41 




1 

.8 

^ 1 

Indiana 

1 

15 

162 

] 

.5 

69 





13 

195 ' 


14 

66 

J 

2 

32 




37 



1 

10 

10 

67 

43 

2 

6 

100 ^ 




1 

12 

141 ' 
















...| 






1 

2 

1 “1 

MaineTTT. 

Uarfland 

5 

31 

1 

296 

1 

1 

5 

13 

66 

107 

1***1 

1***1 






ICassachusetta 

3 

! 

48 

205 




i"] 

1 


2 

'8 

64 







i.. . 



10 

77 

'1,086 





















1. . 



i 

8 















X 

4 

37 

482 

1 

4 

55 




6 

39 

{ 350 ! 


• a 

A1 









7<Iav Ilampshlro. . - 
New Jersey 

i 1 1 


106 

1 

4 

4 

40 


r:: 



' * 

1 S ' 

1A 

19 

|l.3 

004 

80 




3 

18 

1 141 

M6w lOra 

lU 





4 

16 

! 280 


1 









2 

13 

; 100 

Ohio 

I ^ 

7 

1 ® 

1 

5 

3 

GO 

29 








is 

11 

M 

133 

140 





1.... 


. 1 

2 

i w 

\ t *«h M 1 A 

23 

8 

no 

15 

1,197 

171 



1 

8 

; 27 

A flDZMyi 'ullia 

1 

.1 1 

.1 1. 

1 


1 






1 

Raoae uiana. ... 

1 1 
10 
14 

ss 

170 







1 

2 

. 22 

0011(11 iwOiiua • • • 

61 

310 







2 

15 190 

ooiiin j^AUio • • . . . 

5 

1 

8 

46 






) 

^flDQXNSsea • 

2 

14 

W1 


1 

11 




3 

10 

1 119 


1 

10 

g 

' 26 
19 


. 11 

1 w 

1 3,9S( 

3 ... 


1 

umi • • . > 








' 



58 

25 

g 

492 

1 

2 

18 




. 2 

7 

60 

▼ ir|(iiua« « ••••«. • • > 

A aW i ftcrt rm 

2 

136 




. 2 

.12 

117 

fir090l|lXVVIl«# 

West \nrjtlnla 


52 





















Wl^KmsIn 

. 4 

•’'>7 







1 lli 

4 

26 

458 

WymniiiK 



1 





1 

1 io 





MeO) odist. 




15 


489 6,367 23 142 2.090 
4 17 330 2 I lO 

*w' 'iV'2 

41 


2 15 I 149 


2 17 257 
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Tablb 15 . — doMifioation of jinvaU high schooU and academics according to exyntrol, 

PartIII. 


States. 

Preab) ter Ian. 

Roman Catholic. 

Seventh Day 
Adventist. 

Otherde- 
nomi nations. 

Xcmsectarfan. 

1 

1 

1 Instructors. 

Students. 

1 Schools. 

Instructors. 

i 

S 

3 

|i 

1 


Students. 
1 ^ 

Schools. j 

1 

1 

S 

3 

S 

■o 

B 

. to 

S 

8 

£ 

£ 

1 

b 

s 

3 

Students. 

1 

i 

1 t 

4 

5 

« 

7 , 

8 

9 

10 

11 

u 

ir 

14 

-i 

16 

United States 

5fl ' 


3,531 

MO 

5,591 

62,S23 

20 

141 

1,805 

45 

323 

3,486 

580 

4,717 

50,721 

Alabama 

5 i 

i 27 

255 

iT 

si 

2S0 







10 

42 

6M 

'Arizona 

1 



3 

12 

62 







1 

5 

20 

Arkansas : 


4 

20 

167 




! 1 

4 

58 




OalUomia I 


44 

272 

2,548 

1 

8 

i06 1 

! 2 

10 

90 

33 

234 ; 

i,m1 

Colorado :...J 


9 

57. 

490 

1 

5 

74 1 



2 

13 

168 

Connecticut 1. f 


5 

43 

311 







' 35 

341 ' 

3,627 

Delaware ' i .1 


3 

26 

160 


1 

1.. . 



1 

4 1 

1 18 

District of Columbia. . ! 



11 

76 

540 

1 

33 

185 




13 

130 1 

: 1,673 

Florida. | 

1 1 

7 

60 

7 

26 

207 






4 

36 ' 

153 

Owgia...? 

6 

45 

204 

5 

24 

388 






*V* 

14 

78 , 

696 

Idahi r. 




3 

11 

71 

3 

12 

170 

2 

36 

231 

1 

1 

9 ! 

1 

! . 87 

hiid<hs 

1 

6 

40 

63 

429 

5, 676 







24 

159 1 

i 1.898 

Indiana 




24 

113 

1,388 

1 

4 

48 

2 

5 

121 

5 

65 

704 

Iowa 




74 

288 

2,«35 




2 

10 

138 

8 

15 

1 214 

Kansas 

1 

10 


13 

77 

919 


1 

5 

28 

475 




Kentucky . 

7 

20 

177 

25 

142 

1.104 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 25 

16 

TO 

! 990 

Louislaiia 




22 

123 

1, 157 


1 




6 

SO 

1 -'417 

Maine L. J... 


1 

9 

76 




1 

10 

73 

21 

88 

1,518 

Marrland i 


13 

88 

619 




1 

7 

44 

20 

185 

1,688 

Mas^husetts 

' 


33 

246 

3,191 

1 

10 

2i5 

1 

3 

16 

58 

503 

6,758 

Michigan 

1 


46 

241 

3,107 

2 

12 

111 




* 7 

55 

1,008 

UliiUMBute . 



28 

186 

2,609 

1 

12 

64 

1 

3 

19 

8 

76 1 

838 

Mississippi 

3 1 

. 20 

226 

10 

40 

437 







5 

50 

485 

Missouri 

1 ! 

4 

53 

36 

233 

2,215 




1 

18 

i43 

8 

93 

1,096 

Montana 




8 

69 

763 

1 

6 

55 






Nebraska 

I 


16 

79 

M04 









1 ■ 

New Hampshire 



4 

13 

215 




1 

8 


11 

95 

1 1.938 

New Jersey 

1 1 

15 

234 

20 

142 

1,628 




1 

6 

40 

34 

803 

2,263 

New Mexico 

1 1 

i 2 

32 

6 

43 

221 









New York 




117 

823 

10, 514 




2 

21 

277 

78 

wi 

5,4W 

North Carolina 

l»| 

83 

A03 

1 

2 

21 

! 



2 

3 

35 

21 

113 

1,858 

North Dakota 




6 

37 

338 

1 

e 

60 





Ohio ! 

j ; 

63 

340 

4,054 




1 

• 6 

i 24 

13 


1,150 

OUaboma 

1 1 

1 6 

56 

18 

63 

483 




1 

i 6 

60 



Oregon 

! 1 

1 


10 

84 

536 




1 

1 8 

1 45 

3 

it 

itt 

Pennsylvania . 

1 1 

2 1 

1 9 

81 

70 

419 

6,588 




7 

87 

j 860 

43 

486 

5,173 

Rhode island 




6 

53 

753 

! 


1 

i 7 

45 

1 

8 

81 

S^th Carolina 

i A 

30 

736 

4 

18 

84 







6 

28 

47D 

South Dakota 

1 



5 

81 

368 




1 

1 7 

i 




Tennessee 

: 2 

16 

421 

6 

23 

314 

2 

11 

143 




25 

i 

2,344 

Texas 

\ 1 

13 

58 

27 

147 

1,017 

1 

9 

210 

1 

3 

37 

12 

1 

74 

1,009 

Utah 

j 2 

16 

154 

1 

6 

63 







1 

g 

.89 

Vermont 

1 



4 

19 

206 




1 

13 

269 

9 

58 

1,A|7 

Virginia 

! 3 

30 

iw 

13 

74 

41 » 

1 

4 

30 

4 

19 

165 

19 

105 

1,710 

Washington 




18 

106 

&> 

2 

12 

240 




2 

13 

S3 

Weet Virginia 

I ^ 

23 

131 

5 

41 

369 







2 

13 

107 

Wiaeonsin 




19 

140 

1,627 

1 

8 

. 94' 

1 

4 

35 

3 

S5 

433 

Wyoming 

1 


1 

7 

62 










I 

r" 
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Table 16. — 9 chooU and aeademiea^DUtribution of all $tudmU according to 
the length of $choo I term, 1917-18, 


States. 

4 

Term 120 
days or 
under. 

Term 121 
. to 140 
days. 

Term 141 1 
to 160 
days. 

Term 161 
to 180 
days. 

Term 181 
to 200 
days. 

i 

Term over 
200 days. 

1 Schools. 

Students. 

0 

z 

H 

s 

i 

1 

Students. 

z 

X, 

J9 

8 

1 

Students. 

3 

1 

1 

Students. 

Z 

1 

1 

Students. 

0 ' 

P 

JS 

8 

1 

Students. 

0 

Is 

1 

i 

8 

4. 

6* 

e 

7* 

8 

9 

10 

11 

IS 

in 

11 

16 

16 

17 

18 

fo 

United Statics.. 

6 

l.GM 

0.7 

17 

1,070 

1.1 

196 

12,386 

7.8 

965 

75, 748 

47.7 

593 

44,035 

27.7 

« 

261 

23,812 

1.5.0 

AUboms 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

.0 

11 

496 

21.6 

23 

1,307 

57.0 

4 

127 

6.5 

4 

364 

15.9 

ArlsoDa 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

.0 

1 

70 

13.6 

2 

246 

47.7 

3 

62 

12.0 

1 

138 

26.7 


0 

0 

.0 

0 

fl 

.0 

4 

06 

A5 

7 

647 

70.0 

2 

72 

9.2 

2 

9T. 

13.3 

California 

0 

0 

.0 

1 

12 

(>) 

3 

107 

2.4 

31 

1,941 

41.8 

1 31 

3,061 

44.3 

14 

631 

11.8 

Colorado 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

.0 

2 

89 

11.2 

9 

627 

06.3 

2 

179 

22,6 

0 

0 

.0 

Connect tout 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

376 

8.9 

*22 

2,394 

56.3 

9 

735 

17.3 

8 

744 

17.5 

Delaware 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

4 0 

.0 

0 

0 

.0 

3 

139 

40.8 

1 

76 

22.2 

2 

126 

37.0 

Dlst. of Columbia... 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

.0 

6 

469 

17.3 

14 

096 

36.9 

1 

82 

8.0 

7 

1,157 

42.8 

Florida 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

.0 

8 

18S 

24.2 

9 

336 

4.3.1 

3 

106 

13.6 

a 

14^ 

19.1 

Oeorgla 

0 

0 

.0 

2 

38 

1.-0 

10 

643 

17.8 

35 

2,253 

62.1 

2 

62 

1.7 

9 

630,17.4 

Idaho 

0 

0 

.0 

1 

442 

31.3 

1 

128 

9.1 

8 

659 

46.6 

2 

' 80 

A7 

1 

m 

7.8 

minais 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

.0 

3 

109 

1.4 

40 

2,616 

.33.3 

40 

3,880 

61.3 

11 

1,056 14.0 

Indiana *. . . 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

.0 

1 

22 

.8 

12 

629 

23.4 

17 

916 

34.1 

6 

1,120 41.7 

Iowa 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

.0 

2 

62 

1.7 

55 

2,347 

63.6 

25 

991 

26.8 

4 

2811 

8.0 

Kanfloa : 

0 

0 

.0 

1 

m 

3.0 

0 

0 

.0 

10 

1,415 

72.4 

•5 

344 

7.0 

2 

137 ; 

7.0 

fCmtucky 

0 

0 

.0 

1 

11 

.3 

2 

37 

1.2 

34 

1,496 

47.3 

22 

1,185 

37.6 

7 

434 1X7 

Loulaiami.'. 

1 

21 

.9 

0 

0 

.0 

6 

504 

22.1 

11 

484 

21.2 

13 

678 

26.3 

8 

- 696 308 

Maine 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

.0 

1 

34 

1.3 

25 

2,060 

77.0 

6 

687 

21.7 

0 

0 

.0 

M'aiyland . . . , 

0 

0 

.9 

0 

0 

.0 

8 

223 

.8 

17 

894 

32.0 

11 

1,102 

40.0 

8 

663!20.0. 

Moflaachusetts 

1 

1.243 

11.7 

0 

(J 

. .0 

43 

1,767 

16.6 

3T 

8,609 

33.9 

23 

1,909 

|17.. 

18 

2, 12 : 

20.0 

Utchtean 

0 

0 

.0 

1 

12 

.3 

1 

'65 

1.3 

18 

1,660 

38.2 

34 

3,408 56.9 

4 

144 

3.3 

Mlnneaoln 

1 

373 

6.9 

a 

0 

.0 

3 

82 

1.0 

33 

2,960 

.Vi. 2 

12 

1,144 21.8 

6 

. 802 

lAO 

Mtatlflsippi 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

.0 

7 

449 

24.1 

8 

783 

42.0 

9 

464 24.9 

3 

109 

9.0 

IftaBoorl. 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

.0 

30 

2,448 

68.7 

15 

1,150 

27.5 

9 

576 

13.8 

Miititanft 

0 

0 

•P 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

4 O 

0 

' 0 

A 

7 

634 

69.6 

3 

'972 

30.4 

Nebraslm 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

.0 

1 

20 

1.5 

ir> 

943 

72.2 

7 

305 

23.3 

1 

39 

3.0 

Now Hampahiro 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

.c 

0 

0 

.0 

11 

920 

34.4 

10 

1,148 

43.0 

2 

'604 

23.6 

New Jersey 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

.€ 

9 

623 

11.0 

29 

1,934 

40. fl 

19 

1.652 

32.6 

6 

752 

18.8 

Now Meilco 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

.C 

0 

0 

.0 

1 

32 

12.7 

4 

1^43.4 

2 

111 

43.8 

New York 

0 

0 

.0 

3 

74 

.4 

24 

1,727 

9.0 

86 

7,587 

42 . a 

89 

6,942 

38.6 

,21 


9.2 

North Carol ina.' 

0 

0 

.0 

4 

87 

1.7 

16 

f,022 

20.2 


2^667 

50. fl 

5 

389 

7.7 

12 

98 ^ 

19.6 

North Dakota 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

.C 

0 

0 

.0 

.3 

160 

32.A 

5 

302 

liu.s 

1 

90 

6 .F 

Ohio 

0 

0 

‘ .0 

0 

C 

;C 

a 

120 

2.4 

34 

2,867 

44.9 

82 

1,964 

[96.9 

9 

874 

16.4 

Oklahoma 

6 

0 

.0 

0 

Q 

.C 

0 

0 

.0 

16 

696 

7aa 

8 

83 

9.7 

4 

171 

|W.l 

Orefton 

c 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

.( 

1 

42 

8. a 

3 

11 : 

14.9 

11 

57fl 

7KC 

1 

77 

9.5 

PennsvlTonla 

1 

i7 

(*) 

1 

M7 

1.1 

13 

79fi 

Afl 

63 

6,524 

41. C 

40 

4,393 

31. fl 

23 

3,714 

VLl 

Rhode Utand 

0 

0 

.c 

0 

' 0 

,t 

1 1 

61 

4,< 

1 

171 

14.7 

6 

714 

61.4 

8 

234 

19^8 

Sooth Carolina 

1 

Ifl 

.a 

1 

6fl 

8.1 

i U 

684 

80.1 

9 

890 

45. fl 

2 

m 

A4 

4 

306 

IA7 

Sooth Dakota 

a 

0 

.c 

Q 

C 

.( 

) fl 

2-1 

S.S 

8 

697 

St.l 

2 

lOfl 

14.A 

(1 

C 

.0 

TenneaBoe 

d 

0 

.c 

'<1 

c 


I 1 

203 

4.1 

33 

8,067 

82.3 

11 

SSfl 

17,fl 

S 

826 

16^7 

’ T03C9S....i, 

d 

(I 

.c 

■“t 

c 

.( 

) fl 

Boa 

12.4 

8S 

8,06fi 

07.4 

U 

4aa 

9.1 

U 

m 

Kk7 

Utah 

d 

, c 

.c 

■'.fl 

fl 

.( 

) a 


6.4 

1(1 

3 , 73 s 

87.3 

a 

177 

4.2 

a 

m 

8.3 

Vermont 

d 

fl 

.c 

t 

i 

A 

) 1 

37 

l.fl 

7 

m 

38.1 

7 

1,131 

B8.1 

1 

19 

1.1 

Vlntlnta 

1 

0 

.a 

1 

71 

1.7 

r fl 

2M 

6.1 

4(1 

A617 

62.1 

fl 

34fl 

8L9 

7 

966 

33.9 

Waihinftoa 

d 

la 

.(] 

1 

M 

8.1 

1 fl 

fl 

>•( 

<44 


64.1 

la 

804 

4L(] 

fl 

d 

.0 

Wott Vlrdnla 

d 

Q 

.c 

c 

c 

,( 

1 c 

{ 

A 

i 

H 

487 

n 

19.4 

fl 

361 

80(1 

fl 

' 183 

30.6 

'WtaooniUo 

d 

c 

.c 

c 

fl 


) •] 

83 

2,( 

2a 

2,974 

67.1 

ifl 

7W 

33.7 

2 

fp 

A6 

Wyottloc 

c 

c 

.0 

c 

fl 


) 1 

111 

40. a 

a 

133 

601 

fl 

fl 

.( 

fl 

0 

.0 


1 Fwoia^OiXB. 





i 
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Table 21. — FouT-year pHvaUhighBcKboU — SchooU,ir)4tructar$, itudenU^ and graihtata, 

19J7-28, 


States. 

1 

i 

1 

Instructors of secon* 
dory students. 

Secondary students. 

Graduates. 

Four* 
year j 
schools 
report*: 
Ing. 

1 

Mon. 

1 i 

i 

Wom- 

en. 

i 

Total. 

! 

Bovs, j 

f j 

1 Girls. 

Total. 

1 

Boys. 

1 

Girls. 

Total. 

Per 

cent 

of 

total 

en- 

roll- 

ment. 

Per 

cent of 
cnrall- 
mdit 
In 

fourth 

year. 

I 

2 

■ 3 ! 

4 j 

1 

1 

1 s 1 

• ! 


K 

9 

10^ 

11 

1 

12 

1 

18 

rnitoU States. . 

l,7f« ;t,9(*.9 ! 

i 8,012 { 

13,011 

65,321 

1 77. 706 

143,027 

9,118 

13,138 

21,256 

15.6 

73.7 

AlBbnma 

33 

1 51 i 

! 108 

159 

775 

1,224 

1,999 

86 

183 

369 

13.5 

71.3 

Arltona 

7 ■ 

IS ' 

18 

36 

230 

2S6 

516 

35 

36 

71 

13.7 

87.7 

Arkonsa5 

12 

29 1 

23 

52 

330 

366 

096 

33 

53 

85 

U2 

88.5 

California 

75 

147 

373 

530 

1.603 

2,810 

4,413 

255 

419 

674 

15.3 

76,4 

C-olorado 

11 

• n 1 

65 

76 

117 

652 

706 

9 

89 

98 

12.7 

89.1 



j 











Connecticut 

3-S 

m 

157 

343 

2,140 

1,503 

3.643 

363 

295 

657 

18.0 

77.2 

Delaware 

4 

IS 

27 

42 

192 

no 

302 

23 

19 

43 

13.9 

41.0 

Dist Columbia , . 

24 

C>4 1 

186 

250 

531 

1,320 

1,751 

53 

158 

210 

12.0 

40.1 

Florida 

17 

37 1 

52 

89 

303 

436 

n9 

36 

73 

109 

14.8 

66.5 

Georgia 

44 

86 1 

189 

275 

1,173 

2,060 

3,333 

98 

2n 

375 

.11.6 

65.4 

Idaho 

8 

35 i 

49 

84 

554 

044 

1,198 

63 

00 

132 

11.0 

93.6 

llUn«Hs 

m 

101 i 

3SG 

577 

2,683 

4,460 

-7, 143 

436 

012 

1,078 

16.5 

70.1 

Indiana A. 

33 

99 1 

114 

213 

1,399 

1,190 

2,589 

238 

218 

456 

17.5 

96.8 

I own 

07 

72 1 

255 

327 

845 

2.275 

3,130 

141 

397 

538 

17.2 

79.0 

Kuasas 

22 

51 ! 

86 

137 

604 

1,144 

1,748 

H 

183 

376 

15.5 

09.7 

Kentucky 

59 

96 : 

214 

310 

1,273 

1,677 

2,950 

142 

316 

358 

12.1 

7X1 

I.ouLslana 

2S 

79 1 

91 

170 

940 

V 876 

1,816 

97 

103 

199 

11.0 

^.2 

Maine 

31 

76 ! 

93 

169 

1,2S7 

f,414 

2,701 

300 

272 

473 

17.5 

77.9 

Marvland 

30 

133 

1S3 

316 

1,210 

l,2i'.7 

2,4n 

170 

194 

364 

14.7 

70.7 

Masatchusetts 

M 

302 1 

516 

818 

3,031 

4,867 

8^498 

657 

843 

1,500 

17.6 

79.3 

Mi chi pan 

iA 

04 ; 

200 

321 

1,434 

2,T90 

4,234 

213 

445 

OSS 

15.6 

80.8 

Minnesota.. ; 

49 

ir>4 i 

22G 

3S0 

2,017 

2,705 

4,723 

2G0 

433 

093 

14.7 

86,1 

Misstscinpl 

23 

76 : 

' 93 

169 

929 

758 

1,687 

no 

lOO 

310 

12.4 

76.2 

Missoticl 

44 

124 I 

22S 

353 

1,880 

1,980 

3,800 

345 

284 

529 

13.7 

751 

Montana 

10 

2$ 1 

53 

81 

341 

535 

896 

53 

92 

145 

16.3 

96.6 

Nebraska 

22 

34 : 

88 

122 

* 367 

873 

1,340 

66 

147 

203 

16.4 

m 

New Ilampshiro., 

20 

123 i 

63 

1S5 

1,816 

753 

3. SCO 

337 

130 

457 

17.8 

65.3 

New Jersey 

58 

2G9 

246 

515 

3,947 

1,630 

4,577 

465 

351 

816 

17.8 

77.1 

New Mexico 

6 

11 

28 

39 

95 

147 

342 

12 

22 

34 

14.r 

87.2 

Now York 

197 

593 

1,107 

1,700 

8,111 

9,132 

17,343 

1,015 

1,279 

3,294 

13.3 

66.3 

North Carolina... 

63 

136 

IGO 

305 

3,073 

2,374 

4,447 

213 

421 

667 

15.0 

TAl 

North Dakota..., 

8 

13 

30 

49 

• 132 

309 

441 

16 

86 

51 

11.6 

. B9.4 

Ohio 

01 

77 

373 

450 

1,210 

3,310 

4,530 

171 

543 

714 

15.8* 

93.0 

Oklahoma 

20 

29 

59 

8$ 

261 

529 

790 

30 

53 

S3 

10.4 

5X0 

Oregon 

U6 

35 

86 

121 

227 

509 

796 

24 

85 

109 

13.7 

8X7 

Pennsyhtinla 

110 

443 

625 

1,008 

5,530 

5,392 

10,932 

850 

1,168 

3,018 

18.5 

7X1 

Khodo Island.... 

10 

42 

62 

94 

730 

432 

1, 162 

87 

75 

162 

U.9 

59.4 

Bouth Carolina. . . 

17 

52 

89 

91 

749 

467 

1,310 

73 

52 

125 

las 

57.2 

South Dakota,... 

10 

32 

42 

74 

234 

471 

705 

39 

63 

101 

14.1 

100.0 

TmnsBSM.. 

iS 

164 

lOl 

2ffl 

3,931 

1,687 

4,608 

390' 

315 

606 

13. 1 

6t»3 

Texas 

60 

109 

194 

303 

3,067 

2,226 

4,283 

379 

315 

694 

a 9 

TXT 

Utah r.... 

15 

^22 

M 

216 

1,601 

2,566 

4,157 

147 

816 

363' 

8.7 

6X7. 

Vermont 

16 

81 

80 

111 

752 

1,019 

1 771 

111 

226 

837 

19 0 

^ 91,0 

Vlr^nla. 

47 

101 

162 

333 

2, Ml 

1,389 

3,990 

316 

100 

485 

116 

WlO 

Washington. 


56 

110 

. 166 

412 

966 

1,380 

i9 

117 

166 

1X0 

64.1 














West Virginia.... 

14 

82 

75 

107 

389 

495 

884 

76 

77 

153 

17.3 

SOlO 

Wiseonslo 

82 

118 

15S 

271 

1,652 

1,663 

3,215 

226 

370 

496 

1X4 

71.1 

Wyoming 

3 

6 

13 

19 

94 

‘1? 

240 

9 

- 17 

26 

10.8 

<4.1 
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PRIVATE mOH SCHOOLS AKB ACADBHlSS/l817-l»18. 

Table 5i3. — Prii'aU high ichooU and acadmia — Property, equipment, and ezpendilureg 
for permanent improvemenU, 1917 - 18 . 


States. 

1 

LDirarles. 

Grounds and 
buildings. 

Scientific ap< 
paragus, 
furniture, etc. 

Total money ! 

value of 
endowment. 

Expenditures 
for sites, 
buildings, 
and perma* 
nentim- 
provemanu. 

\ Schools 
1 reporting. 

Volumes. 

Schools 

reporting. 

Value. 

1 

Schools 

reporting. 

i 

■3 

> 

8ch ools 1 
1 reporting. 

■ 

1 

Sch ools 
reporting. 

Amount. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 • 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

L'nlted States. . . 

1,742 

3,696,742 

1,680 

•176,897,467 

1,638 

115^68,693 

336 

134, 179,242 

788 

$5,052,233 

Alabama 

30 

32,502 

38 

1,602,273 

37 

148,295 

; 

4 

191,661 

16 

28,846 

Arlxona 

6 

4,785 

6 

216,500 

5 

1^800 

0 


1 

1,009 

Arkansas 

12 

22,854 

15 

886,000 

14 

29,300 

8 

60,500 

10 

46,661 

Catifomia 

69 

106,276 

63 

3,948,628 

69 

358,556 

1 

5,000 

30 

65,716 

Colorado 

11 

30,430 

10 

1,698,500 

10 

33,750 

1 

1,250,000 

a 

5,506 

Connecticut 

36 

80,812 

41 

6,671,064 

33 

600,761 

10 

2,234,500 

14 

88,437 

Delaware 

6 

6,300 

6 

400,000 

4 

12,000 

3 

115,000 

2 

4,000 

iHst. Columbia. 

19 

43,375 

17 

2,696,241 

18 

125,379 

0 

0 

g 

89,136 

Florida 

13 

19,450 

18 

1,469,375 

17 

90,870 

2 

10,803 

8 

15,179 ' 

Georgia 

46 

65,805 

56 

2,431,643 

49 

177,429 

8 

306,343 

34 

118,813 

Idaho 

12 

15,959 

9 

732,060 

8 

46,411 

1 

2,000 

7 

129,061 

lUinols 

78 

206,204 

70 

7,063, 194 

72 

634,606 

10 

1,097,445 

28 

89,839 

Indltina 

48 

75,843 

24 

3,664,993 

27 

383,953 

6 

476,000 

11 

302,436 

Iowa ^ 

71 

90,256 

60 

3,048,960 

TO 

251,080 

5 

356,668 

23 

33,341 

Kansas 

22 

51,489 

21 

1,511,680 

23 

120,725 

4 

163,650 

11 

28,475 

Kentucky 

56 

82,971 

58 

3,935,167 

66 

71,900 

10 

793,476 

25 

76,678 

Louisiana 

29 

62,149 

28 

3,504,465 

28 

3,564,465 

28 

65,455 

13 

39,083 

Maine 

28 

62,111 

28 

1,755,475 

29 

135,829 

24 

458,817 

11 

36 688 

Mainland 


97,070 

35 

8,399,534 

17 

llt2,072 

7 

2,143,589 

12 

216,183 

Hassacbuaetts. 

82 

241,863 

75 

16,511,070 

73 

1,206,147 

24 

6,423,217 

33 

263, U3 

'lUchtgan 

51 

68,964 

40 

2,802,319. 

42 

115,295 

2 

65,000 

10 

620,033 

Minnesota. 

47 

J6,664 

50 

6, 248, in 

49 

78,629 

-9 

649,956 

31 


Mississippi.. 

24 

39,766 

24 

601,118 

26 

42,048 

6 

243,148 

18 

4^063 

Missouri. 

46 

161,746 

42 

6, 136, 100 

47 

253,639 

8 

234,800 

23 

a^o«a 

Montana 

0 

25,900 

9 

875,000 

10 

40,565 

2 

96,000 

6 

96, an 

Nebraska 

23 

32,34^ 

P 23 

1,449,750 

23 

16,230 

5 

lb, 106 

14 

16,644 

New Hampshire 

21 

69,633^ 

^ 23 

8,616,626 

21 

178,656 

!8 

3,365,640 

7 


New Jersey 

64 

90,024 

46 

3,896,244 

44 

329,113 

■) 

166,718 

II 

96 427 

New Mexico 

6 

7,533 

5 

269,500 

6 

25,895 

0 

0 

a 

8,108 

New Y«k 

199 

644,585 

189 

29,477,380 

194 

2,509,399 

28 

4,784,118 

lit 

7s»,m 

North Carolina. 

62 

121,644 

60 

2,83^278 

64 

300,736 

7 

142,108 

40 

96,528 

North Dakota 

9 

8,990 

7 

326,489 

8 

65,978 

3 

45,500 

6 

17,2l» 

Ohio 

63 

138,111 

61 

7(, 428, 842 

66 

364,063 

6 

623,000 

24 

164,414 

Oklahoma 

20 

28,311 

19 

1,301,000 

19 

15,691 

4 

222,200 

11 ^ 

44,000 

Oregon. 

13 

35,866 

14 

631,000 

14 

84,350 

1 

66,000 

3 

4,Wi 

Peonsylvmnia 


269,127 

104 

17,216,492 

08 

1,350,063 

20 

4,357,541 

48 

371^ 634 

Rhode Island 

V 

25,428 

8 

1,649,768 

,6 

36,536 

1 

260,000 

4 


South Carolina 

23 

26,396 

26 

1,376,700 

19 

106,800 

4 

339,300 

9 

^874 

Bohth Dakota. 

10 

16,817 

9 

*807,000 

11 

74,753 

3 

153,000 

6 

8^400 

Tennessee 

49 

110,747 

64 

8, 166,679 

46 

1SD,00S 

6 

169,787 

m 

66: Wl 

Texas 

68 

106,187 

68 

^ 21^ 998 

60 

355,138 

8 

6M,50O 

13 

81, JM ' 

Utah. 

15 

67,802 

16 

49L888 

14 

3»,a06 

0 

64,906 

8 


Vermont 

13 

18,017 

16 

84^400 

14 

74,850 

13 

613,014 

6 


Virginia 

48 

63,839 

47 

3,356,028 

44 

116,936 

7 

135,650 

19 

it^,in 

Washington 

25 

40,968 

24 

3,049,400 

23 

74,373 

6 

• 62,400 

16 

181,144 

West Virginia. 

9 

36.700 

10 

734, 8M 

6 

62,800 

4 

70,910 

4 1 

T,109. 

Wisoomln 

33 

83,766 

81 

3,922,658 

34 

321, lU 

8 

. 610,778 

31 

t33lS 

Wyoming 

8 

3,660 

3 

68,000 

3 

8,500 

1 

16,000 

1 

lO^OQi 
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Table 24. — Private high tehgoU and academitt — Available income, 1917-18. 


Stst«6. 

From 

approp 

ptibllo 

riatlons. 

From tuition and 
other educational 
fees. 

From 

live 

£ 

nroduc- 

funds. 

From all other ; 
Bouroes and i 
unclassified . | 

Total 
working 
Income 
from all 
sources.* 

Schools 

report- 

ing. 

! 

Amount. 

report-! 
Ing. ' 

Amoiuit. 

Ichoobi 

report- 

ing. 

Amount. 

ilchoolJ 

rep^irt-j 

! 

1 

AmiHint. ' 

1 

i 

1 

0 

S 

4 1 

% 

6 

7 

i 

8 

i 

9 

i 

10 

United States — 

1A8 

$441,463 

1 ' 

1,393 $13,602,413 | 

331 

41,945,781 

977 ||6.ft02.372 '$22,652,029 

Atabama 

1 

600 

.38 1 

126,008 

4 

7,983 

22 1 

114,209 1 

248,800 


0 

0 

■ 5 1 

9,410 



5 \ 

20,295 

29,705 

Arkan^s 

4 

ft.OW 

4 

20,776 

1 

‘ 650 

9 

39,556 

69,062 

CUifomla 

2 

13,000 

55 

497,401 

4 

1,624 

28j 

89,353 

601 , 378 

Gilondo 

0 

0 

K 

60,411 

1 

58,000 


22, 789 

141,200 

Connecticut 

S 

12, 700 

36 

552,220 

11 

112,333 

15 1 

97,316 

774,569 

Delaware 

0 

0 

5 

59,836 

1 

1,5<10 

4 1 

13,150 

74,485 

Dist. of Cohimbia .... 



18 

222,802 

j 

470 

7 1 

45, 402 

268, 674 

Florida 

2 

MO 

17 

55,317 

2 

500 

10 1 

62,342 

118,600 

Qeorgia 

7 

9,253 

49 

225,094 

8 

11,923 

34 1 

153, 403 

400,603 

TdaKA 

2 

16,500 

10 

34,354 

2 

4,200 

8 i 

59,700 

114,75* 

TitifWw 

0 

0 

89 

490,428 

13 

37,634 

39 ; 

200,161 

728,223 

Tiwttai^ 

0 

0 

28 

495, .592 

5 

10,343 

12 I 

89,415 

601,3*8) 

f(iwa - 

p 

650 

49 

109, 913 



42 i 

IZ'1,068 

23.5. T3l 

Kai^ 

0 

0 

24 1 

j 93,460 

7 

12,312 

8 ; 

02,136 

167,008 

Centiiclry 

2 

1,778 

51 

193,513 1 

! 10' 

34,655 

30 ! 

165,546 

395,493 

LoobEtana 

, 1 

100 

27 

106,683 

; 8 

10, 4.50 

14 . 

52,859 

170,072 

Maine 

'23 

44,063 

28 

94,621 

24 

58,3*6 

18 ■ 

46,426 


Ibryland 

2 

12,500 

30 

! 460,499 


86,967 

13 ; 

114.725 

C74,Otn 

wsBCbusetts 

6 

7,292 

69 

1 1,286,908 1 

1 24 

317,233 

36 1 

472, 152 

2,0S3,585 

Michigan 

1 

1,000 

32 

245,582 ' 

4 

7,441 

30 1 

Ii8,2.-i2 

392,255 

Htameeota..> 

1 

1,000 

44 

491,590 

12 

64,008 

31 1 

324,204 

8V1, 802 

Mississippi 

5 

5,360 

24 

61,407 

1 5 

12,485 

16 1 

127,772 

207,033 

Ipseoun 

0 

0 

40 

398,491 

i 7 

14,206 

26 1 

172,837 

5S.'i,:»34 

Mcaitana 

0 

0 

7 

14,638 

1 ' 

4,500 

4 

15,615 

31,753 

Kebraska 

0 

0 

20 

68,591 

5 

4,913 

13 

92,001 

lC.'i,595 

Kew Bampehire 

2 

4,075 

19 

261.424 

IS 

147,476 

11 

48,857 

461,832 

NewJereev 

0 

0 

44 

601.320 

7 

18,777 

17 

06,298 

080,395 

New Hexloo 

0 

0 

a 

>,425 

1 

1,500 

1 

4,nn0 

13,-925 

Hew York. 

S5 

226,529 

60 

2,783,292 

34 

353, 2a5 

131 

840,882 

4,208,098 

Hortb Carolina 

10 

‘ 9,236 

60 

171,420 

8 

22,a51 

44 

321,733 

524, 440 

Horth Dakota 

0 

0 

8 

16,258 

2 

30,8.84 

3 

1 .'1,859 

63, m 

Ohio 

1 

2,500 

38 

421, 02S 

6 

16,3'0 

31 

196,266 

' 630, 144 

Oklahoma 

0 

0 

17 

44,838 

4 

12, .390 

11 

41,400 

98,626 

Oregon 

0 

0 

13 

47,965 

2 

3,950 

5 

6,150 

58,005 

Tennsrlyanla 


9,000 

i 79 

1.226,015 

23 

243,690 

62 

999,736 

2, 478,341 

Bhodo Island 

0 

0 

8 

114,628 

1 

15,000 

4 

62,614 

192,242 

South Carolina 

7 

3,3e0 

* 21 

67,6SS 

5 

11,692 

16 

92,401 

17.5,131 

Booth Dakota 

0 

0 

1 U 

52,708 

2 


8 

50,808 

112,498 

TemMBee 

16 

20,286 

50 

276,598 

7 

4.1OT 

38 

162,425 

40,409 

Tiexas 

4 

5,605 

*42 

256,565 

10 

41,131 

87 

153,357 

456,658 

Utah 

1 

14,000 

14 

100.684 

4 

12,552 

14 

267,497 

SH4,733 

Vermont 

4 

5.452 

14 

68,160 

12 

86,883 

13 

49,338 

157,833 

Virginia k . ... 

3 

7,50y 

49 

327,600 

6 

16,950 

26 

149,221 

' 601,276 

Washington 

0 

0 

20 

fi3t521 

$ 

30,008 

19 

1 50, in 

182,640 

West Virginia 

0 

0 

9 

49,201 

1 

673 

3 

1 

{ 15,840 

65,713 

Wfawoevd" 

1 

1,600 

27 

190,332 

7 

26,873 

34 

83,115 

303,819 

Wyoming 

0 

0 

2 

4,370 

0 

0 

3 

1 6,600 

10,970 


1 UtA tAtml mimiMir anliAnl* nmnrttfw Inoom* smi TahlA Anlumil 4. 
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